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CONSERVATION OF PAPER 

In the interest of both patriotism and necessity, 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD is complying by every means 
in its power with both the spirit and the letter of 
the regulations of the War Industries Board with 
respect to the conservation of paper. There is to 
be no curtailment in the amount of material fur- 
nished to our subscribers, but the change in the ap- 
pearance Of the magazine, due to the more solid 
arrangement of the type and the more economical 
use of headlines, is attributable to the enforced 
economy in the use of white paper. To this cause 
is also due the fact that we are discontinuing all 
exchange arrangements with other publications 
and the giving of free copies, except the permitted 
one copy to each advertiser for checking purposes. 


A MERCHANT MARINE 


Joseph J. Slechta discusses elsewhere in this 
issue the question of whether the United States 
shall have a merchant marine after the war. The 
problem is among those that will arise with the 
termination of the world conflict, and, like the 
others, should have immediate and serious consid- 
eration. Mr. Slechta’s remarks are timely and very 
much to the point, and his conclusion impresses 
He points out that. after the war we 
shall have a vast amount of tonnage released from 
war service. The problem will be what to do with 
it and how to accomplish with it what it is thought 
desirable to do. He points out that a charterer 
will not, out of patriotism, pay more to an Amer- 
ican owner than to a foreign owner. He could not 


us as wise. 
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if he would. Competition would prevent his doing 
it and making a living at the same time. How, 
then, can this tonnage be so treated as to come 
within the reach of those seeking to charter ships, 
or should it be junked, or sold, or kept in idleness? 
In a word, shall we have a merchant marine? 


A FOUR-MINUTE TALK 

We all agree that the war should be fought to 
the end, that money with which to fight it should 
be raised by the sale of Liberty Bonds, that the 
bonds are a good investment, and that if we do not 
buy them the cause in which we are enlisted will 
fail. So there is no use in wasting time discussing 
those things. Let us get down to “brass tacks”’— 
in other words, to the question, “Why don’t you 
buy more bonds?” 

The reply one usually hears to this question is: 
“I have bought all I can afford to buy.” It is ac- 
companied by explanations of how much more it 
costs to live than it did a year, or two years, or 
three years ago, and that there is nothing left out 
of one’s salary after paying necessary expenses. 
In many cases this is not true. You have some- 
thing left. Buy Liberty Bonds with it. But in the 
cases where it is true and where the income can- 
not be increased—by persuading your employer, 
for instance, that the increased cost of living justi- 
fies an increased salary—the answer is that the ex- 
penses must be reduced. Don’t say you can’t do 
that—that you are on the ragged edge now. You 
can do it. 


Suppose your salary were suddenly cut in half 
or reduced one-third? Would you starve or would 
you go on living? You would go on living, of 
course, but your standard of living would be low- 
ered. That is what you must do now—lower your 
standard of living. It is not much to ask. The 
soldiers in the trenches are not only offering their 
lives and giving up business prospects, but they 
have altered their standard of living, haven’t they? 
If they can live in the mud and eat rough food out 
of a mess tin—to say nothing of the danger of be- 
ing shot while they are eating—you can make some 
change in your mode of life. It is ridiculous to say 
you can’t do it and yellow not to do it if Uncle 
Sam needs the money. 


Do you pay seventy or eighty dollars a month 
rent? Move into a cheaper neighborhood and pay 
forty or fifty? Do you drive an automobile? Dis- 
pose of it or put it up for a time. Do you belong 
to a club that is more or less expensive? You 
could resign, couldn’t you? Were you planning the 
usual outing for yourself and family next summer? 
Lots of people don’t have summer outings and they 
manage to live and be happy. Were you thinking 
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of buying a new dress suit this winter? Don’t buy 
it. If the old one won’t do, you can stay away from 
places where dress suits are necessary. They 
oughtn’t to be necessary anywhere now. Were you 
going to spend fifty or a hundred dollars at Christ- 
mas time? Cut out the Christmas presents—except 
for the children—or, if you must buy them, give 
Liberty Bonds or War Savings Stamps. Planning 
to go to a banquet? You can save five iron dol- 
lars by staying at home. Wife getting an expen- 
sive party gown or a set of furs? She doesn’t need 
them. You don’t have to go to the theater every 
Saturday night, or at all. 

Don’t say you can’t buy Liberty Bonds when 
you are spending money in these or a hundred 
other unnecessary ways, as long as our army fights 
the Hun and as long as it is necessary to keep it 
in food and arms and ammunition. Look yourself 
square in the face. What do you think of a man 
who says he can’t afford to buy Liberty Bonds 
when he is paying a hundred dollars a month rent, 
driving an automobile, sending his daughter to 
private school, and keeping two maids? And the 
same thing goes for you who don’t live on such an 
elaborate scale because you haven’t the income to 
do it on. The man with the larger income can 
come down to your present standard of living and 
you can go down a peg. The fellow who was on 
that peg can move still lower. There is no bottom. 
Everyone who doesn’t buy and who doesn’t make 
some sacrifice in order that he may buy, is a slacker. 


PRESIDENT-MADE RATES 


To a layman—one, too, who has not seen a com- 
plete report of the discussion and whose knowl- 
edge of it is necessarily limited to a more or less 
condensed account—it would seem that the argu- 
ment of railroad attorneys before the Commission 
in the Willamette Valley lumber case to the effect 
that the Commission has no right to pass on a rate 
that, since the complaint was made, has been 
changed by order of the President, through his 
Director-General, has not even a technical justifica- 
tion. Indeed, we had supposed that the question 
had been settled beyond all doubt by the arrange- 
ment to add the Director-General as a party de- 
fendant in all such cases. As such party he would 
be entitled to offer evidence, we suppose, but we 
do not understand that he desires to do so in this 
case and the argument did not turn on his right to 
do so. It is not urged, as we understand it, that 


any attempt is being made to deprive him of the 
right to be heard. ; 
Without even this technical justification, the 
position of counsel for the railroads, as it appears 
from our news reports, is not understandable. It 
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amounts to contending that the Commission has no 
authority to change a rate that has been made by 
the President under the power conferred on him 
by the federal control law, though that law express. 
ly gives the right of recourse to the Commission 
against such a rate. Besides, in the case at issue, 
the rates attacked are not President-made rates in 
any but a technical sense. They were complained 
against before General Order No. 28, increasing 
them by a certain definite percentage, was issued, 
Now the attempt seems to be to hold that they are 
President-made rates merely because the President 
applied an increase to them, as he did to all other 
rates. 

The whole action of the railroad attorneys seems 
to be inspired by a feeling of awe for anything on 
which the Railroad Administration has laid its 
hands. Their awe may be understood, perhaps, for 
the Railroad Administration is now their master, 
but it is not the master of the shipper nor of the 
general public, nor can those affected adversely by 
its acts be expected to accept them merely because 
of the atmosphere of sanctity with which it is 
sought to surround them. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration, in General Order No. 28, increased freight 
rates generally, because it needed the money. 
Granted that its course was justified. It certainly 
does not assume—or at least Mr. McAdoo himself 
does not assume—to know just what effect is 
worked in every locality by every change in rates 
thus caused. It does not assume that no injustice 
has been’ worked and that no correction is neces- 
sary. In fact, it has admitted the contrary. It is 
for the Commission to say what the facts are and 
what justice is and it is for everybody to realize 
that in cases of this sort the Railroad Administra- 
tion merely stands where the railroads formerly 
stood—not to be dealt with, perhaps, exactly as the 
railroads were, for it is presumably acting in the 
interest of the public and not selfishly—but to be 
dealt with on the theory that it is not infallible and 
that it and its servants must respect the rights of 
those who use the carriers in their business in s0 
far as consideration of the needs of shippers is con- 
sistent with the public welfare with respect to the 
winning of the war. 


JOINT RATES ON- COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Railroad Administration is putting in joint rates 
on coal that result in short hauling such as would not 
have been thought of ten months ago. Five rate authori- 
ties issued October 5 result in giving mines on different 
systems joint rates instead of combinations as heretofore. 
The most important of these, apparently, is No. 1515, im 
mediately establishing rates from mines on the C. & 0. to 
N. & W. stations south and east of Lynchburg, Va., from 
Illinois Central mines in western Kentucky to Frisco st@ 
tions south of Memphis, and from L. & N. mines ii: east: 
ern Kentucky to southern stations between Ashevil': and 
Murphy. 
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October 12, 1918 


Current Topics 
in Washington 


Feeling Between Shippers and Ad- 
ministration—A better feeling exists 
now between representatives of ship- 
pers on the one hand and officials of 
the Railroad Administration on the 
other than was the case a few months 
ago. They understand each other bet- 
ter. The shippers, so far as their 
sentiments are reflected by the men 
they send to Washington, is that, 
sooner or later, they will have to go 
to the mat, to use a wrestling expres- 
sion, with the Administration officials 
on the fundamental question as to 

whether a President-made rate is beyond criticism and 
beyond change. The shippers have become convinced that 
the Railroad Administration lawyers, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, are attributing to the President, during the war, 
at least, the powers of an absolute monarch. They do 
not believe that either the President or Director-General 
McAdoo know the extreme position taken in the arguments 
last week. They cannot make themselves believe that 
either the President or the Director-General can subscribe 
to the proposition that, because the rates now in effect 
were prescribed in the name of the President, they are 
beyond the reach of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as being absolutely or relatively unreasonable. They can- 
not believe that either thinks that even during the war 
Congress has made it possible for either of them to say, 
with regard to anything “L’etat! C’est moi.” They are 
willing to admit that, for many purposes during the war, 
Congress has converted the United States into a paternal 
form of government, such as prevails in continental Euro- 
pean countries under various forms. Therefore their dis- 
agreements are as to the meaning of the law, with the 
representatives of the shippers feeling that the commis- 
sioners have not subscribed to the proposition that, be- 
cause of Order No. 28, present rates have become sacred. 
That helps create the better feeling mentiond. The Com- 
mission and the courts ultimately will have to decide what 
the law means. 


Demurrage Action Helps Also.—Acceptance of the Com- 
mission’s reversal of itself on the Procter and Gamble 
decision (as shown in its order to have the demurrage 
code changed so as to make it show that a private tank 
car standing on the sidetrack of the owner is exempt 
from demurrage) also tends to improve the feeling be- 
tween the controllers of transportation, on the one hand, 
and the users, on the other. The Commission did not 
order the change. It merely expressed an opinion that 
was inconsistent with what it had ordered in the Procter 
and Gamble case. The Railroad Administration took note 
of that fact and directed a change in the demurrage code. 
It might have stood pat and continued to collect demur- 
tage, forcing the Commission itself to say that it had 
come to a different idea and desired that a change be 
made in the demurrage rules. The idea that the Supreme 
Court approved the Commission’s decision is erroneous. 
It merely reversed the Commerce Court. That latter body 
had decided that it had jurisdiction to review a negative 
order of the Commission, such as the Commission’s or- 
der was in the Procter and Gamble complaint. It merely 
held that to assent to such a construction of the act 
creating the Commerce Court would be destructive of 
the idea in the act to regulate commerce—namely, a body 
to enforce additional rights for shippers. 


Sentiment Toward Express Company.—One of the ob- 
vious facts at the hearing October 8 on the express rate 
matter was that the express companies have lived down 
the hostility that was once one of the most patent things 
im the realm of railroad regulation. It is only a few years 
ago that the practices of the express companies were 
such that no hearing before the Commission could be 
conducted without someone losing his temper and blurt- 
ing out denunciation of some practice. Those were the 
days when the express companies insisted that the ship- 
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per whose goods were wholly lost should pay the rate 
for their transportation from the point of origin to des- 
tination just as if the work that the company had done 
in getting the shipment away from its point of origin 
were a service for the shipper. Those were also the 
days when it was not uncommon for the express company 
to charge tariff rates or some other on Christmas pres- 
ents at both ends, simply because the recipient would 
not remark to the sender that he would have appreciated 
the gift more if the express charges had been prepaid. 
As a matter of fact, of course, practically every Christmas 
package had been prepaid, but some student of psychology, 
without much regard for honesty, discovered that that 
was easy graft. One high official of an express company, 
in a circular letter, covertly called attention to the in- 
crease in income the employe would receive during the 
Christmas season by reason of the reluctance of the re- 
cipient to look his gift horse in the mouth. The reforma- 
tion that took place during the general express investiga- 
tion was thorough and the efforts of the present officials 
of the companies now consolidated, it is believed, will 
be able to cash in, some day, on what they did when they 
took charge. Up to this time, however, the companies 
have not realized. 


Advantage of Mileage Scales.—The probabilities are, it 
is believed, that while some shippers view with alarm 
the announcement that mileage class scales are to be 
used throughout the country, when the change has been 
made, there wHl be general satisfaction over the fact. 
The class scale in Official Classification territory has al- 
ways been a rock on which everybody interested in rail- 
road rates could place his feet and feel sure of something. 
The various scales in the southwest have also been of 
great use in that part of the country as starting points 
for something else. There is hardly any doubt about 
distance being the greatest factor in the making of rates. 
The New York-Chicago scale is the oldest of general au- 
thority in the country. It has been an extremely useful 
yardstick. In undertaking to make yardsticks for use 
throughout the country, Director Chambers follows the 
example of the Commission. In every case in which it 
has undertaken to make a general revision of rates over 
a considerable section of country it has used’ a mileage 
seale. There are so many Commission mileage scales that 
their mere enumeration would be a _ big task. It has 
made so many that at times it has mixed its pickles. 
For instance, the live stock rates in the second Shreve- 
port scale differed from those prescribed in an earlier 
case for application in the same territory. The manufac- 
ture of a few scales for general use, it is pointed out by 
those who are more inclined to consider the proposal 
on its merits than on the fact that the scales are put 
forward at a time when war work is supposed to be the 
only essential human effort, will after the war enable the 
railroads, no matter who controls them, to make the work 
of readjustment comparatively easy. If, as many believe 
will be the case, they are merged into a comparatively 
few big systems corresponding roughly to the present 
federal control regions, then the scales will be particu- 
larly valuable because they will fit the territory without 
change of any kind. That the scales will increase the 
rates of some communities is obvious. No reasonable 
change could be made that would have only reductions. 
The very object of making a scale is to place all rates 
on a foundation that can be defended. Low rates now 
used by favored communities furnish points of attack 
against rates that are just about right. The ground of 
attack always, in such cases, is that the low rate was 
voluntarily established and should therefore be considered 
as a good measure for rates to and from the complaining 
community. Nearly every low rate, as a matter of fact, is 
evidence of an old common carrier favoritism, or evidence 
of a competition that has disappeared. 


Purpose of Class Rate Scales.—The aim of the Railroad 
Administration in making class rate scales for application- 
in each of the three great classification territories is to 
bring about uniformity, at least during the war, with 
rates as inflated by General Order No. 28 as the maximum. 
There is no thought, as far as can be learned, that the 
scales will do for normal times, although it would not 
surprise some of the men who have been formulating 
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them if they proved so satisfactory that they would serve 
as the foundation for normal time rates. 

There is less uniformity in Southern Classification ter- 
ritory than in any other. The Commission, in many de- 
cisions, has pointed out the chaotic condition resulting 
from the fact that that part of the country, for rate- 
making purposes, is practically an island, with many nav- 
igable streams penetrating the interior to complicate a 
scheme of rate-making. 

No one engaged in the formulation of the scales, from 
Director-Chambers down to the humblest clerk, is ready 
to say that the physical situation of the Southern terri- 
tory may not cause, when normal conditions return, a 
revolution in the situation of uniformity which they hope 
to bring about by the; preparation of the scale for making 
class rates. They are willing, however, to try for uni- 
formity, the war affording them an opportunity which 
ordinary times did not grant. A class scale for the 
Southern territory, in ordinary circumstances, has been 
regarded as an impossibility. Now, however, that every- 
thing in a commercial and transportation sense is at sixes 
and sevens, a try is to be made for a condition that, in 
theory at least, would be ideal. Distance is the only real 
factor, hence the possibility of trying a mileage scale 
without much danger of killing the patient. 

With regard to Western Classification territory, the 
situation is somewhat different. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration traffic officials recognize the fact that there is a 
difference in transportation conditions between Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, considered as a whole, and Iowa, 
Kansas and Minnesota, considered as another entity, and 
the mountain and intermountain country as a third. 
Therefore, the proposal is to have a scale for the south- 
west that will be the 100 per cent mark, with scales for 
the middle west below it and another for the mountain 
and intermountain country that will be higher than the 
one for the southwest. 

Not a dollar is to be added to the revenues as a result 


of deliberation. If the proposed scales add a dollar, the 


addition will be not by design, but a surprise to those 
who have worked on this phase of uniformity. Naturally, 
there will be some increases, and those asked to bear 
them will object. There will also be reductions. Those 
who obtain them, being human, will not be as prominent 
in singing praises as those who are asked to bear in- 
creases will be in their lamentations. A. &. BB. 


INCREASES IN PAY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Additional increases in pay were ordered October 5 in 
addendum No. 2 to supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 
27, as follows: Effective Sept. 1, 1918, and as provided for 
in section 1-C of article II of supplement No. 4 to General 
Order No. 27, the following rates of compensation for -cer- 
tain classes of employes specified herein in the respective 
shop crafts who have heretofore received a rate in excess 
of the established minimum rate and rates of compensa- 
tion for classes of employes named in sections 5 and 6 
of this order which were not included in supplement No. 
4 are hereby ordered. 


ARTICLE Il. 
Boilermakers. 


Sec. 1. For flangers and layers out, establish a rate of 
two and one-half (2%) cents per hour above the minimum 
rate established for boilermakers, at point employed. 


Blacksmiths. 


Sec. 2. For hammersmiths working out of heavy fur- 
naces and frame fire blacksmiths, establish a rate of two 
and one-half (2%) cents per hour above the minimum 
rate established for blacksmiths, at point employed. 


Carmen. 


Sec. 3. For cabinetmakers, coach and locomotive car- 
penters, upholsterers, planing mill men, millwrights, pat- 
ternmakers, passenger train steel car body builders and 
repairers, air brake rack men, coach and locomotive paint- 
ers employed to perform varnishing, surfacing, lettering 
or decorating; silver and nickel platers and buffers; oxy- 
acetylene, thermit and electric welders, on work generally 
recognized as carmen’s work, who were on Jan. 1, 1918, 
receiving less than fifty-five (55) cents per hour, establish 
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a basic minimum rate of fifty-five (55) cents ‘per hour, 
and to this basic minimum rate, and all other hourly 
rates of fifty-five (55) cents per hour and above in effect 
as of Jan. 1, 1918, add thirteen (13) cents per hour, estab- 
lishing a minimum rate of sixty-eight (68) cents per hour. 


Freight Train Steel Car Builders and Repairers. 


Sec. 4. For freight train steel car body builders and 
repairers, who on Jan. 1, 1918, were receiving less than 
fifty (50) cents per hour, establish a basic minimum rate 
of fifty (50) cents per hour, and to this basic minimum 
rate, and all other hourly rates of fifty (50) cents per 
hour and above in effect as of Jan. 1, 1918, add thirteen 
(18) cents per hour, establishing a minimum rate of 
sixty-three (63) cents per hour. 


Car Department Employes. 


See. 5. Include stcck keepers (car department), as 
carmen helpers, with the rate established for helpers of 
shop crafts. 

General. 


Sec. 6. For piece work inspectors and routers, apply 
section 4, article III of supplement No. 4 to General Order 
No. 27. 

Miscellaneous. 

Sec. 7. On some of the railroads and at certain main 
shop points of certain other railroads, boilermakers, 
classified and performing the work of boiler inspeciors, 
and those of the shop crafts designated in supplement 
No. 4 to General Order No. 27, engaged in operating oxy- 
acetylene, thermit and electric welding appliances, re- 
ceived a rate in excess of the recognized standard or 
going rate of the mechanics; where this practice was in 
effect, establish a rate of two and one-half (2%) cents 
per hour above the minimum rate established for the 
mechanic in supplement Nore 4 to General Order No. 27. 


Application. 


Sec. 8. The application of this order shall not in any 
case operate to establish a less favorable rate or condi- 
tion than provided for in supplement No. 4 to General 
Order No. 27. 

Sec. 9. For application of the provisions of this order 
see articles IV, V and VI, supplement No. 4 to General 
Order No. 27, excepting therefrom such provisions as re- 
late to its effective date. 

An interpretation issued at the same time is as follows: 

“Employes in any department, performing the classes 
of work specified in supplement No. 4 to General Order 
No. 27 and addendum No. 2 thereto, shall receive the 
rates of pay and be governed by the conditions of employ- 
ment provided for therein. 

“If their present pay-roll classification does not conform, 
they shall be given correct classification.” , 

To remove certain inequities resulting from the appli 
cation of section» 2, article III, of supplement No. 4 to 
General Order No. 27, and as a substitute therefor, it 1s 
ordered, effective Sept. 1, 1918, in amendment No. | to 
supplement 4, that— 

“For helpers in the basic trades specified in supple 
ment No. 4 to General Order No. 27, who, on Jan. 1, 1918, 
were receiving less than thirty-two (32) cents per hour, 
establish a basic minimum rate of thirty-two (32) cents 
per hour; to this basic minimum rate, and all hourly 
rates of thirty-two (32) cents per hour and above in effect 
as of Jan. 1, 1918, add thirteen (13) cents per hour, estab- 
lishing a minimum rate of forty-five (45) cents per hour.” 


APPLICATION OF WAGE INCREASE. 


Regional Director Aishton has written to northwesterm 
railroads as follows: 

“Seemingly reliable reports are being made that wage 
orders, particularly supplement Nos. 4, 7 and 8 to General 
Order No. 27, are not being literally applied and in a 
number of instances classifications are being changed. 
Example: Men who have been working as helpers have 
been given full mechanics’ rates and paid back time on 
the higher basis. No authority for departure from the 
provisions of General Order 27 and supplements thereto 
have been issued. Please personally satisfy yourself that 
the orders have been properly applied and report to me 
any cases handled otherwise, as an investigation will be 
conducted of all reports of casts ‘not conforming to the 
requirements of the order.” 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





REFRIGERATION CHARGES 


CASE 7969 (51 I. C. C., 34-70) 
NATIONAL POULTRY, BUTTER AND EGG ASSOCIA- 
TION VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO SOUTHWEST- 
ERN RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted June 8, 1918. Opinion No. 5367. 


Upon rehearing class rates for the transportation in Official 
Classification territory of dressed poultry, butter, eggs and 
cheese, in any quantity, found not to have been sufficiently 
high to include refrigeration during the period from March 
20, 1915, to June 1, 1917, when an extra charge for service 
was made. Finding in original report, 43 I. C. C., 392, that 
the class rates plus the separate refrigeration charge for 
the combined services of line haul and refrigeration during 
the period mentioned had not been justified accordingly re- 
versed, and claims for reparation in the amount of the icing 
charge on shipments that moved during that period denied. 


DANIELS, Chairman: 


The proposed report of the examiner in this case was 
served upon the parties, exceptions were filed, and the mat- 
ter was argued before the Commission. With certain 
changes as are indicated hereinafter the report of the 
examiner is approved and adopted as the report of the 
Commission. 

In the original report herein, 43 I. C. C., 392 (The Traffic 
World, April 7, 1917, p. 732), we found that carriers in 
Official Classification territory had not justified as reason- 
able the class rates plus separate refrigeration charges 
for the transportation of dairy products, and required that 
the separate refrigeration charges be canceled and the traf- 
fic carried, under refrigeration, at total charges not to ex- 
ceed the class rates then effective. Prior to March 20, 
1915, no charge above the class rates was made for refrig- 
eration. The tariffs providing for that charge in addition 
to the class rates on the date mentioned were not sus- 
pended, and our finding which resulted in the disapproval 
of the combined charge was made in a proceeding upon 
complaint. The old basis, with the class rates as maxima 
for the two services of line haul and refrigeration, was 
accordingly restored, as a result of our decision, June 1, 
1917. Following the decision in the original proceeding 
complaints were filed for reparation, in the amount of the 
separate refrigeration charge, on shipments that moved 
between March 20, 1915, and June 1, 1917, hereafter re- 
ferred to as the reparation period. When those cases were 
set for hearing the original proceeding was reopened.* 


-*The other complaints filed in the original proceeding were: 
No. 7969 (Sub. No. 1), Kansas City Carlot Egg Shippers’ Assn. 
vs. Same; No. 7969 (Sub. No. 2), Merrell-Soule Co. vs. Erie 
. Co, et al.; No, 7988, Cheese Dealers’ Assn. Co. vs. B. & O. 

(. Co. et al.; and No. 8265, Hanford Produce Co. vs. Same. 
The subsequent complaints for reparation are: No. 9631, Swift 
C ©. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al.; No. 9681, Morris 
& Co. vs. Same; No. 9698; Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ 
Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Same; No. 9717, Wilson & Co., Ine., vs. 
Ahnapee & Western Ry. Co. et al.; No. 9747, Cheese Shippers’ 
Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Same; No. 9753, Armour & Co. et al, vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. et al.; No. 9755, National Poultry, 
Butter and Egg Assn. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. 
et al.; No. 9771, George Ehrat & Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co.; 
No. 9787, The Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western Ry. 


Co. et al.; No. 9814, Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. et al.; 
No. 9848, Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al.; No. 9855, Phenix Cheese Co. vs. 
Adirondack & St. Lawrence R. R. Co. et al.; and No. 9904, Wil- 
liam J. Moxley et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


Not only the claims for reparation, but the reasonableness 
of the charges during the period noted, as well as for the 
future, are therefore presented for consideration. 

Of the dairy products dressed poultry,is rated first class, 
butter and eggs second class and cheese third class. The 
class rates apply on shipments in any quantity, but the ex- 
clusive use of the car is permitted for shipments of 15,000 
pounds or more from one consignor to one consignee, and 
in this sense the rates will be referred to as carload and 
less-than-carload rates. The separate refrigeration charges 
in issue are $2.50 a ton for ice used on carload shipments 
and a varying scale of rates in cents per 100 pounds on 
less-than-carload shipments. The average cost of icing a 
car is shown in the original report and on this record to 
be about $16. The tonnage in question is divided about 
equally between carload and less than carload. 


In the original proceeding the carriers, on whom was the 
burden of proof to justify rates increased after January 1, 
1910, directed their efforts mainly to showing that the 
separate refrigeration charge was reasonable in _ itself, 
rather than, as they now realize they should have done, to 
showing that the combined charge for the two services of 
line haul and refrigeration was reasonable. They now ac- 
cept in part the responsibility for this limited presenta- 
tion, but state in extenuation that the general character of 
the original hearing seemed to suggest that it was the sep- 
arate refrigeration charge that was really in issue. In 
the present proceeding they supplement the data of the 
other case, with respect to the reasonableness of the sep- 
arate refrigeration charge, by bringing the figures down to 
date, and devote their main efforts to the contention that 
the class rates have been and are low enough for the line- 
haul service without refrigeration. 


The theory of the carriers as to the reasonableness of 
the same rates for both carload and less-than-carload ship- 
ments is that the rates should be somewhere between the 
appropriate levels of normal rates for carload and less- 
than-carload shipments, respectively—that is, that they 
may properly be as much above a reasonable rate for a 
carload shipment as they are below a reasonable rate for a 
less-than-carload shipment. 

It may be said that the general theory upon which the 
defendants largely proceed is that if the refrigeration 
charge cannot be held to have been taken into considera- 
tion in making the classification originally, and during the 
early years of its operation, any subsequent increases in 
rates, carload minima for the exclusive use of cars, car 
loading, average length of haul, car revenue, etc., made from 
time to time, are immaterial to the issue and affect only 
the reasonableness of the rate for the line haul; while the 
theory of the complainants is that all these things, regard- - 
less of the question of strict classification, which tend to 
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increase total charges under the class rates, should be 
taken into consideration in determining whether the class 
rates are now sufficiently high to include refrigeration. 

The evidence offered by the carriers in this reopened 
proceeding, may be roughly classified under four heads: 

1. An amplified history of the adjustment under which, 
for many years, charges in excess of the class rates for 
both line haul and refrigeration were not assessed. 

2. The so-called wastage exhibits, which purport to 
show that prior to March 20, 1915, when no extra charge 
was made for refrigeration, wasteful use was made of the 
icing privilege by instructions from shippers to ice to ¢ca- 
pacity; that from that date to June 1, 1917, when the ex- 
pense of icing fell upon the shipper, the amount of ice 
ordered was much less; and that since the latter date, 
when the shipper was again relieved of the cost of icing, 
the pendulum has begun to swing back toward the ex- 
travagant use of ice. 

3. An elaborate showing as to the cost of handling 
less-than-carload freight, in its bearing upon the alleged 
inadequacy of the class rates for even the line haul on 
less-than-carload shipments. 

4. General comparisons of carload rates on dairy prod- 
ucts and other articles moving both in refrigerator cars 
and in box cars. ’ 

History of the Classification and Rates - 

The more important statements and contentions of the 
carriers on this subject are as follows: 

Prior to 1887 separate classifications were in effect in 
central freight association territory, trunk line territory, 
New England territory, and from central freight associa- 
tion territory to trunk line territory. These were merged 
in that year into the official classification for the com- 
bined territories. The ratings prior and subsequent to the 
consolidation are shown in the following statement: 


Cheese. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western ??.. as 4 
ge a 0 ee 2 ne 3 4 
EE OO gn ken cass sandevcdseese 2 os 3 4 
Middle and western states No. 16+... 2 3 3 4 
Official eastbound No. 215........... 3 rae 4 7 
Official Classification No. 1........... 2 ne 3 
Dressed 
Zgs. poultry. 
BCs. Cle oC .L 
New York, Lake Erie & Western ?!?.. 82 34 31 33 
pO ee eS Eee ree Lo 34 1 3 
EE LOTTE EOE 32 34 31 33 
Middle and western states No. 16¢.. 32 a4 31 ee 
Official eostbound No. 21°............ 33 ws 82 oe 
Official Classification No. 1........... 2 81 ee 


1 Butter and cheese at owner’s risk in these classifications. 

2 Applied locally on these lines, in both directions, in New 
i. New Jersey and Pennsylvania, in present Trunk Line ter- 
ritory. 

* At owner’s risk. If at carrier’s risk, one class higher. 

4 Approximately Central Freight Association territory locally 
but not to and from seaboard. 

* Central Freight Association territory to seaboard. 


In 1875 the rate for refrigerator car service, which was 
given in connection with passenger-train movement, from 
Chicago to New York, was reduced from $2 to $1.50 per 
100 pounds. At that time the rates of the fast freight 
lines, without refrigeration, for the first three classes 
from Chicago to New York were $1.50, $1.10 and 85 cents, 
respectively. These were reduced in 1878 to $1.20, 90 
cents and 70 cents; in 1881, to $1, 85 cents and 70 cents; 
and in 1887, when the official classification was promul- 
gated, the 75-cent scale was established. The latter scale 
remained in effect until increased in 1915 to 78.8 cents. 
In 1917 the 90-cent scale was established and this in turn 
under the United States Railroad Administration was sup- 
planted by the present $1.125 scale. 


The first attempt at refrigeration was made about 1867 
by the Pennsylvania lines, which refitted 30 box cars with 
double sides, roofs and floors, and packed the interstices 
with sawdust. Ice boxes were placed just inside the doors 
after the cars were loaded. Later an ice box was sus- 
pended in each end of the car. Other railroads, private 
car companies and large shippers of perishables took up 
the idea and constructed cars. Gradually the type of car 
improved and the volume of tonnage increased, though 
slowly. In the early seventies only one car a day from 
Chicago to New York was required by the New York 
Central, and in 1884, nearly 20 years after the refrigera- 
tion service was established, only about 77 tons a day 
moved between those points over the Pennsylvania. In 
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the early years the service and cost of refrigeration wer 


therefore not great, and not called sharply to the attentioy 
of the carriers as encroachments upon their revenues up. 
der the class rates; and later, as the traffic increased, 
the class rates were made to cover both line haul anj 
refrigeration to stimulate the use of the service. But the 
granting of the refrigeration service free was a gratuity 
rather than the result of the class rates being considered 
high enough to include the service. That this is true jg 
shown by the fact that, although when the official classj- 
fication was formed, the ratings on traffic from central 
freight association to trunk line territory were increased 
one class, that is to the basis effective in other parts of 
the present official classification territory, the rates per 
100 pounds were reduced, which resulted in a net reduc. 
tion in charges paid, and by the further fact that the de 
velopment of the refrigerator car traffic was greatest dur 
ing the period of a constantly falling class-rate level. 

It is further said that throughout the period of the de 
velopment of this dairy refrigerator car traffic there was 
no uniformity of practice among the carriers regarding 
the inclusion of the service and cost of icing in the class 
rates. Certain illustrations are given, and attention is 
invited to correspondence on the subject between the 
chairman of the official classification committee and cer. 
tain of the carriers, two of which register objections to 
the proposal to change from “may” to “will” the wording 
of the rule, referred to in the original report, regarding 
the obligation of the carriers to ice free of charge. 


The Wastage Exhibits 


These were elaborate and were filed by several of the 
defendants. Figures taken from tables purporting to show 
the percentage of excess in 1914, when the carrier iced 
free, over 1916, when the extra charge was made, in the 
amount of ice used, under instructions. from the shipper, 
are shown in Appendix 1. The percentages range as high 
as 179.6 per cent in average weight of ice furnished per 
car forwarded and as high as 125.6 per cent in average 
weight of ice furnished. per car iced. In one instance 
there is a slight decrease in the percentage of the aver- 
age weight of ice furnished per car iced. Percentages 
are given in Appendix 2 of the number of cars in 1914 
compared with 1916 as to which instructions were to ice 
to capacity; to limit icing; not to re-ice; and as to cars 
with no icing instructions from the shipper. The table 
in Appendix 2 brings the figures for the Michigan Cen- 
tral up to 1917, when the former basis of the class rates 
as maxima for both line haul and icing was restored, and 
purports to show the tendency on the part of shippers to 
revert to the former practice of giving instructions for 
extravagant icing. 

The comment of the complainants is that the exhibits 
of this character prove nothing inasmuch as the argu- 
ment of the carriers based thereon would be equally force- 
ful if the icing and transportation charges were merely 
stated separately, subject to the class rates as the com- 
bined maxima, to which method of publication complain- 
ants have no objection. 


Cost Figures 


These represent the results of two studies of the cost 
of handling less-than-carload freight over station plat- 
forms. One of them covers 14 origin stations on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway in 
Indiana and Ohio, and a New York Central destination 
station in New York;. the other, 12 origin stations on the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway in 
Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, and a Pennsylvania destination 
station in New York and two Pennsylvania destination 
stations in Philadelphia.* Actual costs of performing the 


*In the C. C. C. & St. L.-N. Y. C. study the points of origin 
were Crawfordsville, New Ross, Pittsboro, Parker City, Farm- 
land, Winchester and Union City in Indiana and Versailles. Sid- 
ney, Rushsylvania, Laru, Marion, Galion and Delaware in Ohio; 
and the destination station was St. John’s Park station in New 
York, where perhaps 90 per cent of the New York Central's 
dairy freight for Manhattan Island is received. : 

In the P. C. C. & St. L.-Pennsylvania study the points of 
origin were Vandalia, Brownstown and St. Elmo in Illinois; 
Knightstown, Cambridge City, Columbus, Shelbyville and Rush- 
ville in Indiana; and Piqua, St. Paris, South Charleston and 
London in Ohio; and the destination stations were Pier 28 sta- 
tion in New York and Dock Street station and Spruce Street 
Stores station in Philadelphia. : 


services of (1) platform handling, (2) clerical work, and 
(3) switching were secured, the three items were added 
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together, and the figures for origin and destination sta- 
tions combined to get actual costs of the two terminal 
services. _ The sum was then divided by the operating 
ratio, taking the average of the preceding 5-year period 
for each line, of the carriers miaking the test, in order 
to increase the sum to an amount to include general over- 
head expense, taxes and profit, and thereby make the sum 
represent the level of a reasonable return for the service. 
The resulting figure is said to represent the reasonable 
return. for performing the two terminal services alone in 
connection with a five-mile haul, which is the lowest mile- 
age block in the average class-rate scale. As a reason- 
able addition for the line-haul service for this distance, 
the difference between the normal rates for the 5 and 10 
mile blocks in the scale is taken, upon the theory that 
this difference must represent the sum attributable to line 
haul, since, regardless of the length of haul, the terminal 
costs remain constant. Upon comparison of the result- 
ing figure with a normal scale of class rates in the ter- 
ritory affected, it Was asserted by the defendants that the 
then effective ratings of first, second and third class on 
dairy products were too low and should be increased at 
least to 114 times first, first and second class respectively, 
to secure minimum rates of an adequate revenue yield. 
The comparison is set forth in Appendix 3. This com- 
parison is between the five-mile line haul and terminal 
figure and a composite class rate for five miles which re- 
fects the percentages of the total volume of movement 
of all dairy products throughout the affected territory as 
a whole represented by the different classes of those prod- 
ucts; that is, these percentages, furnished by the com- 
plainants, 15 for dressed poultry, 75 for butter and eggs, 
and 10 for cheese, are taken of the respective first, sec- 
ond and third class rates and the results added together 
to get the composite rate. The composite class rate fig- 
ured in this way on the basis of the first, second and 
third class rates is 13.575 cents, and on the basis of 1% 
times first, first and second class, 16.95. The average of 
the five-mile line haul and terminal figures 15.947 and 
17.722 shown in this comparison, is 16.835 cents. 

This composite rate computation is based upon the scale 
of class rates prescribed for application in central freight 
association territory in C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 45 I. C. 
C., 254 (The Traffic World, July 14, 1917, p. 57), as the 
normal peace time scale. It has since been increased by 
15 per cent. At the time of the original hearing herein 
the rates in central freight association® territory were 
lower than those prescribed in the case cited. The use 
of this scale the defendants state is proper not only as to 
shipments within central freight association territory, but 
also as to shipments from that territory to trunk line ter- 
ritory, inasmuch as the propriety of the relationship be- 
tween the scales for the two classes of shipments was 
recognized in that case. The confining of the showing to 
the five-mile haul the defendants also say is proper and 
of controlling force, because the proper rate of progres- 
sion for the Central. Freight Association scale was there 
fixed. That the alleged five-mile line haul and terminal 
figure is not compared with the composite class rate for 
October and November, 1917, in the foregoing comparison 
Is said to be proper because the higher rates in these 
months, which reflect increases made in the Fifteen Per 
Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 303 (Daily Traffic World, July 2, 
and Traffic World, July 14, p. 70, 1917), do not repreesnt 
hormal peace time rates. 


The two cost studies described relate only to less-than- 
carload freight, and only to freight handled over station 
platforms by employes of the carriers. No station at 
which the shipper performs in whole or in part the serv- 
ice of loading or unloading was included in the test. The 
costs obtained were for the handling at the respective 
stations of all less-than-carload freight. The only relation 
that the studies have to dairy freight exclusively is that 
they were made at repreesntative dairy shipping stations 
on days of the week on which the dairy refrigerator cars 
were run. 

The study undertaken by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and the New York Central was for the 
months of May, 1916, and May and October, 1917. It was 
not made separately, in the ascertainment of tonnage han- 
dled, for each of the days in these months, however. Two 
days in October were selected, and it was assumed that 
the amount of tonnage handled on the other days would 
be the same as that for the two typical days. The ton- 


nage figure was therefore constant, and to this figure was 
applied the actual varying items of cost of platform han- 
dling, clerical work, and switching, as ascertained by a 
check of the station records for each of the days in these 
months. : 

Because such a limited period as two days would hardly 
be representative of this phase of cost, the figures for 
maintenance of equipment were based upon a longer pe- 
riod—those for May, 1916, for the average of the 12 
months ending May, 1916, and those for May, 1917, for 
the average of the first five months of the calendar year 
1917. 

The two-day study described was at points of origin, on 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. The ter- 
minal study at the St. John’s Park station of the New 
York Central in New York was for six days in October, 
and the result of the study was raised to a monthly basis 
by dividing by six and multiplying by the number of 
working days in the month. 

The study undertaken by the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis and the Pennsylvania covers the 
months of March, 1916, and May and November, 1917. 
With the exception of the three Illinois points the figures 
for March, 1916, are based upon a study for the whole 
month, made in a previous investigation. The figures for 
the three Illinois stations for March, and for all of the 
origin stations for May and November, are based upon 
a two-day study in November, the result of which is 
spread over the entire May and November periods by the 
process of multiplication described in connection with 
the study of the New York Central.* 


*The figures in detail for the C. C. C. & St. L.-N. Y. C. study 
are found in Appendix 4, and for the P. C. C. & St. L.-Pennsyl- 
vania study in Appendix 5. These are the figures shown in the 
exhibits as originally filed. Certain corrections were later 
made, but the original exhibits will answer the purpose here in 
view of showing in detail the manner in which these costs 
were computed. The corrections and other suggestions made 
at the hearing have all been incorporated in the final general 


result shown in Appendix 4. 
The formula for the study and the: forms thereunder, dis- 


tributed to station agents for use in making the study, are 
made a part of the record, but owing to their comprehensive 
character will not be here reproduced. The formula is the out- 
growth of a development of previous formulas used in other 
cases before the Commission, including the Misouri River-Ne- 
braska Cases, 40 I. C. C., 201; Railroad Commission of Louis- 
iana vs. A. H. T. Ry Co., 41 I. C. C., 83; and C. F. A. Class 
Scale Case, supra. It is said to be much more complete than 
the formulas used in those cases. The studies under the for- 
mula are also said to be more thorough in this case than in the 
others, because they include more stations. 

The formula at the present stage of its development is now 
printed and used as: the permanent formula of the carriers in 
the ascertainment of transportation costs. It can be adapted 
also to use in determining the cost of handling carload freight. 


In the complainants’ view a fairer presentation would 
be made by merely doubling the costs at the 26 origin 
stations instead of charging all less-than-carload dairy 
freight with the expensive terminal costs of such cities 
as New York and Philadelphia, which by no means at- 
tract all of the dairy traffic. It is also said that such a 
basis of computation would tend to counterbalance the 
fact that on through traffic from west of the Mississippi 
only one terminal service is performed by the Official 
Classification lines, and the further fact that on all of 
the traffic in dairy products of the larger packers between 
plants or branch houses, or between different branch 
houses, the service of both loading and unloading is per- 
formed by the shipper. The terminal and five-mile line 
haul figures computed on the basis suggested would be, 
according to the complainants, 15.74 cents for May, 1917, 
and 16.21 cents for October and November, 1917, com- 
pared with the 16.835 cents found by the defendants for 
May, 1917, and March and May, 1916. 


Carload Revenue Comparisons. 


Sprague exhibits 13 and 13-A express the defendants’ 
final comparison of gross ton-mile and of car-mile yields 
on dairy products and box car traffic. They are set out 
in full in Appendixes 6 and 7. 

The rates used in this comparison were those in effect 
during the reparation period, from March 20, 1915, to 
June 1, 1917, when the shipper bore the cost of icing. An 
empty mileage of 84.6 per cent of the loaded mileage is 
taken into account on the dairy or refrigerator car traffic, 
and an empty mileage of 49 per cent of the loaded mile 
age on the box car traffic. The former percentage is taken 
from one of the complainants’ exhibits, which is a re- 
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production of an exhibit filed in In the Matter of Private 
Cars, Docket No. 4906. The latter is taken from an ex- 
hibit filed in C. F. A. Fresh Meat Case, 38 I. C. C., 665, 
and covers the performance of the Wabash; Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Pennsylvania; and Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis railways. 

Considerable importance is attached by the defendants 
to these two Sprague exhibits, which they state “should 
be taken by the Commission as the most valuable evidence 
in the record on the question of the propriety of the any 
quantity rates as applied to carload business.” They rep- 
resent, as the defendants state, the point at which the com- 
plainants and defendants come nearest to agreement on 
the proper basis of comparison. This is shown by the 
conflicting contentions and the counter exhibits that char- 
acterized each step in the evolution of these final exhibits. 

Thus the start was made with Sprague Exhibit 7, which 
was a-comparison of car-mile earnings. As a counter 
exhibit O’Hara’s Exhibit 1 was introduced, which supplied 
an alleged deficiency in the Sprague exhibit in the form 
of the inclusion of the tare weight of the car, added a 
column showing gross ton-mile earnings, and increased 
the average weight of dairy products, computed from ex- 
hibits of the defendants, from 20,000 to 21,282 pounds. 
This exhibit made no allowance for the empty return of 
the refrigerator car used in the transportation of the dairy 
products, as the Sprague exhibit had done. Thereupon 
Sprague Exhibits 12 and 12-A were introduced to show the 
car-mile and gross ton-mile yields respectively, and was 
made to reflect the empty return items of 84.6 per cent 
for the refrigerator cars of the dairy traffic, and 49 per 
cent for the box cars of the other traffic, derived from the 
sources stated. The weight of 20,000 pounds was again 
used for the dairy traffic. To meet the objection of the 
complainants that, while the average tare weight used was 
of the railroad owned refrigerator cars the percentage of 
empty return used was of both railroad owned and pri- 
vately owned refrigerator cars, and in order to correct 
certain mathematical errors in the two previous exhibits 
Sprague Exhibits 13 and 13-A were introduced which also 
reflect the increased average weight of 21,282 pounds of 
the dairy products, as contended for by the complainants 
in O’Hara Exhibit 1. 

One of the complainants’ criticisms of the Sprague Ex- 
hibits 13 and 13-A is that the empty mileage figure of 84.6 
per cent for the refrigerator cars is excessive. The exhbit 
taken from the private car inquiry, from which the empty 
mileage data were taken, shows that on the eastern rail- 
roads, the Chicago & Erie, the Erie, the Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania Company and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, the average loaded mileage was 51.6 
per cent and the average empty mileage 48.4 per cent for 
private car lines owned or controlled by shippers, and 71 
per cent and 29 per cent, respectively, for private car lines 
owned or controlled by railroads. 


Another typical comparison offered by the defendants 
was of the car-mile yields of dairy products and other 
perishable refrigerator car food products, which represents 
a refiguring of the second table on page 408 of the original 
report, but reflects in the table the actual average loading 
on the Pennsylvania lines of the articles other than dairy 
products during three months of 1916, instead of the mini- 
mum weights used in the Commission’s table. The com- 


, Plainants, contending that the gross ton-mile basis, which 


includes the weight of the car, affords a fairer comparison, 
present a revised table, which also substitutes the average 
luading of 21,282 pounds for the 20,000 pounds used for 
dairy products. The results of these various presentations 
are shown in Appendix No. 8. 

The foregoing discussion has been only of the more im- 
portant exhibits stressed by the defendants upon the re- 
hearing and in their brief. Others were filed in profusion, 
which need not be analyzed in detail here. They include 
all sorts of revenue statements and comparisons, and deal 
also with the cost of icing. 


The Complainants’ Evidence 


Numerous exhibits and data were also submitted by the 
complainants, in addition to those already referred to as 
having been introduced in rebuttal of certain of the de- 
fendants’ exhibits. These will not be analyzed in detail. 
Certain of the exhibits, having to do mainly with increases 
in rates and car revenues in recent years, stressed in the 
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complainants’ briefs, are set forth in full in Appendix 
9 to 14, inclusive. 
Conclusions 

Considerable importance seems to be attached by both 
parties to the record to the history of the ratings on dairy 
products, in its bearing upon the question whether th 
service and cost of refrigeration were taken into accouy 
in establishing the original classification. But whateye 
may be the fact in that regard is not controlling, for th 
matter cannot be viewed wholly as one of classification, 
in a strict sense. That is to say, assuming even that this 
service and cost were not then taken into account, it dog 
not necessarily follow that, regardless of changed conjj. 
tions affecting the transportation of these products anj 
the revenues derived therefrom, the original ratings, jp 
their relation to the service and cost of refrigeration, cop. 
tinue to be reasonable. : 

The great development of the tonnage in dairy products 
the increasing tendency to ship in carloads, the increas 
in the average weight of the carload and in the averag 
length of haul, and the better preparation, from precooling 
and in other ways, of the products for transportation, 
have been described in the original report, where refer. 
ence is also made to the increase from 10,000 to 15,00 
pounds in the minimum loading required for the exclusive 
use of a car, and to the increase in the class rates per. 
mitted in the Five Per Cent Case, 31 I. C. C., 351-363 (Daily 
Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1914). And since the issuance of 
the original report the class rates in Central Freight As. 
sociation territory have been further increased in the (, 
F. A. Class Scale Case, already referred to; and 15 per 
cent has been added to the rates as thus increased, asa 
result of the Fifteen Per Cent Case, also previously re 
ferred to. In addition, a minimum loading of 24,000 pounds 
for carload shipments of butter and af 30,000 pounds for 
carload shipments of cheese has since been required by 
the Food Administrator. The former minimum loading 
required for the exclusive use of a car was 15,000 pounds, 
not only on these but on all the dairy products, as pre 
viously explained. 

Considerable stress is also laid by the defendants upon 
the cost figures submitted. These are comprehensive and 
interesting and entitled to serious consideration, though 
not free from criticisms or differences of opinion as to their 
accuracy and underlying formula. They purport, of course, 
to reflect at beSt merely approximate cost. 

Reserving for the moment the matter of rates for the 
future, the final question is whether, upon a consideration 
of all the foregoing and other facts of record, the revenues 
derived from the transportation of these products under 
the class rates are to be viewed as having been during 
the reparation period sufficiently remunerative to include 
the service of refrigeration, without extra charge to the 
shipper. The conclusion should be that they were not. 
Doubtless the finding herein reached would have been made 
in the original report had the carriers made upon the orig: 
inal hearing the presentation that they now make upol 
the rehearing. The previous finding, which was merely that 
the carriers had failed to meet the burden of proof which 
was upon them, stands upon the rehearing subject to the 
reversal here suggested upon the required presentation now 
made of that proof. 

It follows that reparation on shipments that moved dur 
ing the period from March 20, 1915, to June 1, 1917, whet 
the separate refrigeration charge was made in addition t 
the class rate, should be denied. 

It is proper to observe that in their presentation of the 
case initially the defendants proceeded upon the mistakel 
assumption that practically the only question involved Was 
the reasonableness per se of the added charges for the 
refrigeration service, separately considered, whereas the 
Commission stated in its report that the separate ali 
additional imposition of the charges for refrigeration ser 
ice was tantamount to an increase in the line haul rates. 
Upon rehearing, therefore, the defendants have addressed 
themselves rather to the reasonableness of the total 
charges imposed for the total transportation services, and, 
to use their own words, are Fin the position of asking the 
Commission to decide the case anew on the basis of 4 
modified record which corrects the mistakes and supplies 
the omissions in their evidence -at the original hearing. 
The case having been presented anew, and the carriers 
having now proceeded upon the statement in our origina 
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report that the separate and additional imposition of the 
charges for the refrigeration service was tantamount to 
increasing the haulage charges, the question before us is 
the reasonableness of the aggregate charge paid by the 
shippers for the total transportation services performed, 
and their right to reparation in the event that the charges 
are found to have been unreasonable. 


The study of terminal costs made by defendants seems 
to indicate that the charges paid by complainants were not 
excessive, certainly with respect to less-than-carload traffic. 
Defendants arrive at a figure of 16.835 cents for the ter- 
minal services and a five-mile haul. The composite rate on 
dairy freight for the initial distance, obtained by taking a 
weighted average of the first, second and third class rates 
on the basis of the actual volume of movement under each 
class, Was 13.575 cents, indicating that the rates for a five- 
mile haul were not high enough to pay the cost plus the 
usual profit for handling the traffic. In this connection it 
js proper to observe that there was in effect in part of 
Central Freight Association territory during the reparation 
period a scale of class rates beginning with 7.9 cents first 
class, known as the C. F. A. scale. The rates on the first 
three classes under that scale for distances up to 85 miles 
were as follows: 


Class. 
2 


Class. 
2 


12.1 
13.1 
13.7 
14.7 
15.8 
16.8 
19.4 
20.0 
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It will be noted that the first-class rates are less than the 
defendants’ terminal and initial distance figure of 16.835 
cents until a distance of 70 miles is reached; and that the 
second-class rates and third-class rates are lower up to 80 
miles. These rates were in effect when the shipments in 
question moved and are the basis upon which certain 
of the claims for reparation are predicated. There seems 
to be no escape from the conclusion that if the rates on 
dairy freight for relatively short distances were actually 
less than the cost of the service performed with the usual 
profit, then the rates for the longer distances must also 
have been inadequate; for if the initial composite rate of 
13.575 cents is increased for the various mileage blocks at 
the rate of progression adopted by the Commission in the 
C.F. A. Class Seale Case, the rate at each step will neces- 
sarily be too low because the initial rate is too low. 


That the rates paid by complainants, including the sep- 
arate charges for refrigeration service, were not excessive 
is further indicated by comparing the aggregate rates actu- 
ally paid with the rates prescribed by the Commission for 
application in Central Freight Association territory in C. 
F. A. Class Scale Case, which was decided June 29, 1917, 
less than one month after the reparation period. The 
rates there established were later increased 15 per cent, 
but that increase is not included in the following compari- 
sons. The distance from Chicago to Buffalo is slightly 
less than 500 miles, and the haul is plainly typical of long 
distance hauls in Central Freight Association territory. 
The first, second and third class rates from Chicago to 
Buffalo during the reparation period, plus the less-than-car- 
load refrigeration charges, were 52.3 cents, 46 cents and 
36.5 cents. The rates prescribed by the Commission for 
that distance, without including the 15 per cent advance, 
were 54 cents, 46 cents and 36 cents. Similarly, the total 
charges for the haul from Chicago to Indianapolis were 
38.6 cents, 34.4 cents and 28.1 cents, whereas tke rates 
Prescribed by the Commission were 39 cents, 33 cents and 
26 cents. These comparisons indicate that the rates paid 
by complainants in Central Freight Association territory 
were not excessive. , 


Apparently there is no good reason for maintaining rates 
on dairy freight moving, as it does, almost invariably in 
refrigerator cars and in expedited service, which yield 
lower earnings than the rates on first and second class 
Commodities moving in box cars. The following table, 
taken from one of the defendants’ exhibits, compares the 
farnings on the two classes of traffic based on the rates 
applicable during the reparation period: 
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Ton- 
mile 
earn- 
ings, 
mills. 
14.99 
14.99 
14.99 


Car- 
mile 
earn- 
ings, 
cents. 
18.81 
16.57 
17.81 
12.07 
‘11.90 
11.66 
13 


Distance, 
miles. 


Weight, 
pounds, 
25,087 
22,107 
23,751 
18,612 
18,345 
17,640 
21,370 
20,370 
14,000 
10,000 
11,200 
11,200 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,160 
23,873 
20,288 
28,814 
30,815 
33,589 
11,700 
23,057 
28,040 
27,721 
17,810 
18,100 
14,585 
20,700 
95,600 
21,282 


Commodity. 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Shoes 
Shoes 
Shoes 
Shoes 
Shoes 
Surgical dressing 
Automobiles - 
Automobiles 
Automobiles 
Automobiles 
Automobiles 
Auto bodies and parts 
Broom corn 
Rubber boots and shoes 
py ee 
Dry goods 
Leather boots and shoes 
Leather boots and shoes 
Flannels 
Hosiery 
Typewriters .. 
Typewriters 
Typewriters 
Millinery goods 
Pianos 
Felt 
Surgical goods 
Dressed poultry 
Butter and eggs 21,282 
Cheese { 21,282 
*Does not include icing charge or empty return haul. 
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22.30 
*17.60 
*15.30 
“11,73 


Comparisons between the rates on dairy freight and the 
rates on fruits and vegetables stressed by complainants 
and shown in Appendix B are not particularly helpful be- 
cause of differences in transportation conditions. Potatoes 
and apples, for example, are fifth-class commodities, fre- 
quently moving in ordinary box cars and without refriger- 
ation. It is to be expected that the earnings on these com- 
modities would be substantially lower than those on dairy 
freight. Oranges and lemons ordinarily move much greater 
distances than dairy freight, and on commodity rates that 
are blanketed over a large section of. the country. It is 
not probable that there is an appreciable movement of 
oranges, lemons or bananas on the class rate shown in 
Appendix 8. With respect to peaches and berries we said 
in Platts vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R: BR. Co., 39 I. C. C., G30 
(The Traffic World, July 1,.1916, p. 16), at page 694: 


Peaches and berries, other than cranberries, are rated first 
class in carloads and one and one-half times first class in less 
than carloads, but the carload minimum on peaches is 20,000 
pounds and on berries 17,000 pounds. It does not appear that 
the defendants have ever offered free icing on peaches and 
berries. 


In comparing the rates on dairy freight with the rates on 
fruits and vegetables the Commission may not properly 
overlook the fact that dairy products are high-grade com- 
modities, and that the freight rates are a relatively small 
item in the selling price. One of the exhibits of record 
shows the percentage relation between the Chicago-New 
York rates in 1915 and the average wholesale price in 
New York to have been as follows: 


Relation of 
rate to sell- 
ing price, 
Aritcle. 

Butter 

Eggs 

Cheese 

Dressed poultry 


Muskmelons 
Cranberries 
Oranges 
Quinces 


Relation of 

rate to sell- 

ing price, 

per cent. 

100 to car 31.80 


Aritcle. 
Watermelons, 
Peaches 
Bananas 
Lemons 
Pineapples 
Cabbage 
Celery 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes 


It should be added that during the reparation period the 
value of the commodities involved increased substantially, 
and that the prices at the end of that period were much 
higher than they were in 1914. 


It may fairly be said that the only rate comparisons of 
record seeming to indicate that the rates attacked were 
relatively high are those between dairy freight and fresh 
meats. The latter, however, move in very large volume 
and the comparisons may indicate that they were some- 
what low rather than that the rates on dairy freight were 
unreasonably high. In Platts vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
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Ce., supra, the complainants, who there sought reparation 
because of the separate imposition of icing charges on 
shipments of oysters from the Atlantic seaboard to west- 
ern points, based their allegation of unreasonableness in 
part on comparisons with the rates on other food products, 
including fresh meats. In our report in that case, where 
we held that the defendants had justified the separate im- 
position of icing charges on shipments of oysters, we said, 
at pages 693 and 694: 


They show, for example, that bananas are rated third class in 
carloads and first class in less than carloads; that butter is 
rated second class, any quantity; fresh dressed meat, first class, 
any quantity, with much lower rates published by individual 
lines for the movement in carloads; cheese, third class, any 
quantity; fish, fresh or frozen, third class in carloads and first 
class in less than carloads; and live lobsters, third class in car- 
loads and first class in less than carloads. 

Some of these commodities, however, are so dissimilar to 
shucked oysters that the comparisons are not helpful. It is 
not shown that bananas are fairly comparable with oysters. 
Fresh meat moves in large volume eastbound and competition 
with live stock is said to have been in part responsible for the 
lower rating on that commodity. Butter and cheese differ from 
oysters in that they are produced in different parts of the coun- 
try, and move extensively in carload quantities throughout the 
year. The third-class rating on live lobsters, in carloads, is 
said to have been established to permit them to move in mixed 
carloads with clams, fish and other sea food. 


While defendants seek to show that with respect to a 
large part of the traffic involved the complainants here 
before us did not ultimately bear the transportation charges, 
but passed them on to consignees in the form of increased 
prices, that fact would not preclude an award of repara- 
tion to the claimants. S. P. Co. vs. Darnell-Taenzer Lum- 
ber Co., 254 U. S., 531. 

Reverting to the issue of rates for the future raised in 
the original complaint, we are of opinion that no finding 
need be made in this report. For the reparation period, 
it is evident that no extra charge has been paid by the 
shippers for refrigeration service, and clearly no demand 
for undercharges can be asserted by the carriers. For 
the period subsequent to June 25, 1918, the rates applicable 
to this traffic were those initiated by the Director-General 
and cannot be passed upon unless specifically complained 
of. It may well be that in the time following the repara- 
tion period and up to June 25, 1918, the higher level of 
class rates -would, under all the circumstances, be suffi- 
ciently remunerative to cover both the line-haul service 
and the refrigeration service; and this report is not to be 
construed as indicating that, irrespective of the level of 
class rates, a separate additional charge for refrigeration 
service is warranted. Another reason for making no find- 
ing for the period between June 1, 1917, and June 25, 1918, 
is that there is pending before the Commission in Docket 
No. 8469, Kansas Carlot Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co., a petition for the establishment of a carload rate 
on dairy products. If, as the outcome of that case, such a 
carload rate should be established, the question might in- 
dependently arise whether upon the less-than-carload traffic 
separate additional charges for the refrigeration service 
should be assessed. In view of the fact that for the period 
specified, from June 1, 1917, to June 25, 1918, a specific 
finding as to reasonable rates on this traffic would in no 
wise affect either carrier or shipper, and in view of the 
fact that the question of replacing the any-quantity system 
of charges by a carload rate is to be determined in an- 
other case, no specific finding upon the issue originally 
raised as to rates for the future is here made. 

Upon careful consideration of the whole record, including 
the exceptions filed to the examiner’s report and the oral 
argument thereon, we find and conclude that the aggre- 
gate rates paid by the complainants for line haul and re- 
frigeration during the reparation period are shown to 
have been reasonable for the total service performed. The 
report of the examiner, as qualified herein, is adopted by 
the Commission. 

An order will be entered dismissing the complaints. 


HARLAN, Commissioner, concurring: 
In a brief expression of my individual views accompany- 
ing the original report of the Commission in this proceed- 


~ ing, 43 I. C. C., 392, 410, I directed attention to the 


inconsistencies, inequalities and discriminations resulting 
from the inclusion in the stated rates of carriers of com- 
pensation both for the line haul and for refrigeration, 
and I there noted a protest against the Commission’s 
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order, requiring the defendants to restore rates of thaj 
character, because the necessary result would be io ip. 
pose a refrigeration charge throughout the entire yea 
on shippers of eggs and cheese, although the recon 
showed that during the winter months they did not rm 
quire or actually use a refrigeration service. I noted my 
protest also because the restoration of the defendanty 
rates so required by the Commission would necessarily 
.put upon shippers of poultry during the winter months 
a charge for refrigeration 100 per cent greater than the 
refrigeration service actually required by such shipper 
or actually furnished to them by the carriers. These ob 
jections are in nowise met by the foregoing supplemental 
report of the Commission. On the contrary, a rate ad. 
justment which results in charging some shippers for 
refrigeration not needed or used by them, and others for 
refrigeration much in excess of the service actually rep 
dered, is perpetuated by the supplemental report, for the 
time being at least, and no suggestion is offered in the 
report for lifting these unjust burdens from such shippers 
for the future. To that extent I am unable to concur in 
the supplemental report, and I again venture to express 
the conviction that the burdens of transportation cap 
never be equitably distributed until the charges for re 
frigeration and other similar special services are required 
by the Commission to be stated by the carriers separately 
from their line-haul charges, as was obviously conten- 
plated by the Congress under section 6 of the act to regu. 
late commerce as amended. I. C. C. vs. Stickney, 215 
U. S. 98, 104. Only the shippers who require and actually 
enjoy the benefit of such special services should be called 
upon by the carriers to pay for them; and when con- 
pensation for such services is included in the rates ex 
acted of shippers that do not require and do not actually 
receive the benefit of the services a manifest injustice: 
is done them. ; 

In now denying the reparation that was awarded under 
its original report the Commission in my judgment puts 
itself on sound grounds; I also concur in the general cor- 
clusions now announced by the Commission as to the 
reasonableness of the charges attacked in the complaint. 

Commissioner Meyer did not participate in the disposi- 
tion of these cases. 

(Pages 52-70 are taken up with the appendix.) 


SCALES BEING CONSIDERED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Scales covering live stock, fresh meats and packing-house 
products for state and interstate application in the whole 
of Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, in New Mer 
ico east of Deming and Albuquerque, and from those terri- 
tories to Wichita, Kan., are under consideration by Director 
Chambers and may be promulgated at any time. 

The scales now lying on Director Chambers’s desk are 
intended to supersede rates now in existence in the south- 
west. When the government took over the railroads there 
were two scales in effect. The first was one which the 
Commission had prescribed years before in attempts to 
settle live stock and meat rates in Texas and Oklahoma 
and the other was one prescribed as part of the effort to 
settle the Shreveport case. They did not agree. The live 
stock and fresh meat interests preferred the older scale 
and efforts were under way when the government begal 
making rates to bring them into harmony. 

General Order No. 28 made the confusion greater than 
ever. The drouth in Texas created a situation that, in 
theory, had to be met instanter. In fact, it took six weeks 
or more to fix up the scale that was adopted, after 4 
mix-up in blue-prints. The scales now before the director 
are intended to smooth out everything and when they have 
been mulled over by the railroad officials, Director Cham- 
bers is expected to make them effective. 


CASES REINSTATED. 
The Commission has reinstated on its docket No. 9759, 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co. et al. vs. Philadel- 


phia & Reading et al., and No. 9759, sub No. 1, Same VS. 
Same. They were erroneously dismissed because the rail- 
roads had refunded an admitted overcharge. The com 
plainant, however, when it received notice of dismissal 
said it was surprised to notice the Commission’s declara 
tion in the order of dismissal that the complaint had been 
satisfied. It said it had not—hence the reinstatement. 
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The Commission’s Powers and Function 


Changed Status and Authority of the Federal Regulating Body in View of New Conditions 
Discussed in Connection With Argument on Willamette Valley Lumber Case. 


The Trafic World. Washington Bureau. 


At one time on October 3 the Railroad Administration 
officials in charge of the management of cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission were reported to 
be on the point of moving the dismissal of all cases 
pefore the Commission in which no testimony. had been 
taken since the issuance of General Order No. 28. The 
day was the one on which railroad attorneys argued be- 
fore the Commission that it could not make a decision 
in the Willamette Valley lumber case, because discrimi- 
nation cannot be alleged as a challenge to a rate made 
by the President, and because no testimony had been 
taken since the issuance of General Order No. 28. 

There was discussion among the lawyers of the Rail- 
road Administration, before the arguments were begun, 
as to whether they should not bluntly contend that the 
federal control act wiped out all causes of action under 
the act to regulate commerce and that a new set of com- 
plaints must be filed, if the complainants desired to con- 
tinue. It is a fact that such discussion took place, not- 
withstanding the admission by R. Walton Moore in the 
July conference of the Commission that any defect that 
night have been put into the pleadings by the federal 
control act, might be cured by the addition of Director- 
General McAdoo’s name to the list of defendants. 

The fact that there has been discussion of that kind 
is regarded as throwing an interesting sidelight on the 
question as to whether shippers have any remedy other 
than appeal to Director-General McAdoo, who, personally, 
knows little, if anything, about the intricacies of rate 
complaints and who is generally represented in such mat- 
ters by the men who caused the situations against which 
complaints have been made. 


Joseph N. Teal and other representatives of shippers 

hardly believe that the men who are placing the Director- 
General in the attitude of denying the efficacy of the act 
to regulate commerce for the correction of what shippers 
believe to be unjust and unreasonable rates and rate 
situations, are really speaking for him. They do not 
want to believe that, after such a free discussion as 
took place on July 24, the Director-General is now 
desiring to contend that, by implication at least, the 
act to regulate commerce has been repealed and there 
is no remedy after somebody, acting in the President’s 
name, has made an adjustment of rates that will seriously 
hurt a particular shipper or cause some particular com- 
modity or community to disappear, simply because the 
rate that causes that effect was stated in the name of 
the President instead of in the name of some railroad 
company. 

No fewer than eighteen complaints were amended Octo- 
ber 7, on motion of the complainants, making Director- 
General McAdoo an additional defendant: The contention 
of the Railroad Administration lawyers that the record 
in the cases is not sufficient to enable the Commission 
to make any orders respecting rates made by the Presi- 
dent—which, of course, means any line-haul rate, because 
all such rates were increased on federal-controlled roads 
by General Order No. 28—has not, apparently, caused any 
change on the part of complainants. They think, not- 
withstanding the fact that the President has changed the 
tates, that they still have a cause of complaint. 


Not one complaint in hundreds charges that a given 
tate is unreasonable in and of itself. Ninety-nine and 
line-tenths per cent of the complaints allege that a rate 
is unjust and unreasonable in relation to some other rate. 
Nl other words, the measure of the rate is not a thing 
that now concerns shippers to any extent. Commodities 
move regardless of the rate, although the volume may be 
reduced. Nearly every producer of a particular commod- 
iy can turn his attention to something else, if necessary, 
lo take the place of the commodity that, by reason of a 
high rate, is not moving in the customary volume.” 

In the Willamette lumber case, on which the arguments 
4 to the power of the Commission were incidentally 


based, the complainants said the adjustment was bad 
prior to June 25 and, naturally, they contend that the 
addition of twenty-five per cent to the rates has not im- 
proved them. The fact, unofficially stated, is that the Rail- 
road Administration. because the government needed some 
of the lumber producec in the Willamette Valley, opened 
the Portland gateway so as to allow it to be delivered 
at destinations on the northern transcontinental routes. 
That, however, does not satisfy the complainants. They 
desire the gateway opened to them, not to make it pos- 
sible for them to meet a demand created by the war, but 
to enable them at all times to compete with lumber 
manufacturers in other territories equally distant from 
the points of consumption. In fact, they averred in the 
argument that, from a transportation point of view, it is 
easier to move lumber from the Willamette Valley to 
destinations west of St. Paul on the northern transconti- 
nental lines, than to move lumber from the Puget Sound 
country. They declared that the only reason for the clos- 
ing of the Portland gateway is the policy of the northern 
transcontinental lines, which is to force lumber to move 
from points on their rails to destinations thereon and to 
keep the lumber from mills not on their rails away from 
destinations that could be served by mills on the northern 
transcontinental lines. They did not want to enter into 
a partnership with the Southern Pacific to bring lumber 
from mills on the rails of the Southern Pacific, down in 
the Willamette Valley to destinations, for illustration, on 
the rails of the Northern Pacific. 

The complaining lumbermen cannot see that the change 
in control throws a sanctity around the policy of the 
northern transcontinental lines simply because the rates, 
made by adding the President’s twenty-five per cent, re- 
sults in a rate made by the President, when the founda- 
tion is the rates made by the northern lines. They can- 
not see that being shut out of given markets by an act 
of a government official is any sweeter than when the 
exclusion is the result of an act by a railroad official. 


Powers of the Commission. 


The resignation of Commissioner Anderson, who is to be- 
come a circuit judge in Massachusetts, and the declarations 
about the powers of the Commission, made in arguments 
on complaints that took place the week ending October 5, 
have afforded opportunity for speculation as to what some 
commissioners may think are the prospects of the body of 
which they are members, and as to whether the lawyers 
who did the talking for the Railroad Administration in 
the arguments are really voicing the thoughts of Director- 
General McAdoo. There has been an inclination on the 
part of a good many persons to suggest that Commissioner . 
Anderson, in tendering his resignation, had in mind the 
old precedent of rats deserting a sinking ship. , 

Interstate commerce commissioners and state commis- 
sioners are giving much consideration to the words spoken 
in the course of the arguments by Stanley Moore, attorney 
for the Northwestern Pacific; R. Walton Moore, assistant 
general counsel for the Railroad Administration, and T. J. 
Norton, of R. Walton Moore’s staff, and formerly attorney 
for the Santa Fe. They are also considering the words of 
Joseph N. Teal, attorney for the Willamette Valley lumber- 
men, who are asking that the Portland gateway be opened 
so that they may market their products in the territory 
along the northern transcontinental lines, west of the Twin 
Cities. 

Stanley Moore denied the power and jurisdiction of the, 
Commission to make any order respecting rates made by 
the Director-General on any of the testimony submitted 
prior to the making of the rates decreed by General Order 
No. 28. Mr. Norton was not quite so pointed and emphatic, 
but his language, it is believed, comes to the same end. 
R. Walton Moore’s language did not raise any question of 
jurisdiction or power. In fact, he said he did not desire 
to raise any such question, but he contended that “it would 
be a most extraordinary situation in which the Commis- 
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sion would feel that it could, looking at the evidence which 
was taken a year and a half ago, say that that evidence 
would not lead to the conclusion under the terms of the 
federal control act that the rates in issue are either too 
high or that they stand in the wrong relationship to some 
other rates. ; 

“I think I have said enough to indicate that we simply 
have here a question as to what conclusions are fairly 
deducible from the evidence before the Commission—not a 
question as to the jurisdiction of the Commission, not a 
question as to the power of the Commission, not the ques- 
tion. as to the form of any order that the Commission may 
make, but a question as to where the evidence will get the 
Commission in finally considering the case.” 

Answering a question by Commissioner Aitchison, Mr. 
Moore agreed that Mr. Aitchison was correct in his con- 
clusion that he, Moore, was trying to say that the testi- 
mony in none of the cases that have been completed could 
result in a determination in favor of the complainant, even 
after the Railroad Administration has stipulated the testi- 
mony into the record. 

In other words, he contended that the complainants, who 
have elected to stand on the record as made, have nothing 
on which they can win, simply because the Director-General 
has made new rates, thereby merely continuing the dis- 
criminations that existed when the railroads were taken 
over, and that testimony showing the existence of dis- 
criminations is rendered nugatory by the fact that all the 
rates involved have been raised. 

Stanley Moore, after being questioned by Mr. Teal as to 
whether he spoke for the Railroad Administration or the 
Northwestern Pacific, said: “I. stand entirely upon the 
federal control act, and I shall contend, when it comes to 
my portion of the argument, that there no longer exists 
any such ground of challenge to a rate as discrimination, 
or that shippers have been subjected to undue prejudice 
and disadvantage, which was the finding of the attorney- 
examiner in the tentative report in this case. 

“Furthermore, I shall contend that this Commission is 
without power or jurisdiction at this time to adjudicate 
this case, in view of the rate instituted by the President 
in General Order No. 28, and in view of the provisions of 
the federal control act, which explicitly states that no 
such rate shall be disturbed by the Commission until after 
the full, final and complete hearing concerning the justness 
and reasonableness of that rate, at which hearing there 
snall be considered the facts and circumstances surround- 
ing the inauguration of the same.” 

At that point Mr. Teal interrupted to inquire for whom 
Mr. Moore was speaking. His first answer was the North- 
western Pacific. His second was that he hoped he was 
representing the Railroad Administration. Mr. Teal wanted 
to know if Mr. Moore did not know. He said, “Yes, sir,” 
and that what he had stated was the Administration’s 
attitude, “so far as it is within my power to state it.” 
Answering Commissioner Aitchison, Mr. Moore said he 
had power to speak for the Administration. He assented 
to Commissioner McChord’s conclusion that he, Moore, was 
trying to claim that the federal control law was conclusive, 
and the act to regulate commerce of no virtue at all. 

“All laws and the constitution and everything else are 
wiped out by that, so far as this case is concerned?” asked 
McChord, just as if he were asking for another pinch of 
salt. Mr. Moore as calmly went on to say that other 
statutes have been repealed by implication, thereby falling 
foul of Mr. Teal’s question as to whether he did not know 
that statutes are not repéaled by implication. 

in the discussions that have been had by friends of the 
Commission since the colloquies between the commissioners 
and Mr. Teal on one side and the railroad lawyers on the 
other, there has been agreement that there is no conflict 
among the railroad lawyers, who are now the lawyers for 
the Railroad Administration, which claims to represent the 
publie and therefore is the mouthpiece of the shippers as 
well as the railroads. It was the general thought that 
Stanley Moore and Mr. Norton had said. 

Walton Moore, but that the latter meant just about what 
Stanley Moore and Mr. Noron had said. 

The questions asked by the commissioners, including Mr. 
Anderson, who wrote the federal control law and pushed it 
through Congress, as the representative of Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo, gave the impression that the railroad lawyers 
are wrong in thus claiming, by indirection, that the act to 
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regulate commerce has been repealed and that. shipper 
have no place to go other than the Railroad Administratigy 
traffic committees. 

Mr. Teal quoted at length from Mr. McAdoo’s justifies. 
tion of General Order No. 28 to show that the Director. 
General regarded the Commission as the haven to whic 
buffeted shippers might go for relief. He also read inty 
the record a letter from the San Francisco traffic commit. 
tee saying it could not adjust the rate matter about which 
he had been complaining because the subject was in the 
hands of the Commission. Mr. Teal said he did not belieye 
Mr. McAdoo desired to be placed in the attitude of “pags. 
ing the buck” like that and denying relief to shippers, 

The questions asked by the commissioners indicated that 
they do not believe the Commission is a sinking ship. (Qp 
the contrary the implication from their questions was 
strong that they consider themselves still endowed with 
plenary powers over rates made, whether by the Director. 
General or by the railroads operated by him. 


Argument in Lumber Case. 


In the argument, October 3, on No. 9395, Pacific Lum. 
ber Co. et al. vs. Northwestern Pacific et al.; No. 9536, 
Willamette Lumbermen’s Association vs. Southern Pacific 
et al., and No. 9524, Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., T. J. Norton, counsel for the 
carriers, laid down the proposition that the record in the 
first mentioned case is insufficient for the Commission 
to issue an order upon, because the Director-General has 
not been heard, and that the testimony fails to disclose 
conditions as they are now. 

“T understand this case proceeded to the argument upon 
the stipulation that the complainant desired to introduce 
no more testimony and that the Director-General had put 
in all he desired when he put in the President’s certificate, 
issued in connection with General Order No. 28, that more 
revenue was needed,” suggested Commissioner Aitchison. 
Mr. Norton admitted that such was the fact, but he said 
the stipulation was subject to the exceptions taken to the 
report, and did not pretend to cover what Joseph N. Teal 
should do, as attorney for the complainants, to bring the 
record down to date. 


Prior to that contention, while Stanley Moore, attorney 
for the Pacific Northwestern, was arguing, Commissioner 
Aitchison insisted on his saying whom he represented. 
Mr. Moore said the Railroad Administration and then M:. 
Aitchison wanted to know whether it was the contention 
of the Railroad Administration that it represents the pub 
lic. Mr. Teal said he thought he represented at least a 
part of the public—namely, lumbermen paying rates they 
consider unduly discriminatory. 

“If the Railroad Administration represents the public 
then the Commission might as well adjourn and repre 
sentatives of shippers quit trying to point out what they 
consider violations of the act to regulate commerce,” sail 
Mr. Teal. He spoke always of the Railroad Administra 
tion as standing in the place of the railroad corporations, 
the property of which it hag, in its control. 

Commissioner Anderson, who helped draft the federal 
control bill and represented the Director-General in the 
fight to get it through Congress by asking a questidl 
in the interchange of views, seemed to indicate that it 
was his view that the Director-General’s duty, in regari 
to a challenged rate, is the same as that which the at 
to regulate commerce places on the railroad—that of d¢ 
fending or justifying the rate. 

“The old parties to this record have disappeared,” said 
Mr. Norton, “and the new one has not been heard.” 


“Are you suggesting that the Director-General has 
testimony to put into the record?” asked Mr. Aitchison. 

“I am suggesting that this record has not been brought 
down to date,” answered Mr. Norton. “There is nothing 
to show the changes in routing of traffic, or that the Gor 
ernment has forbidden the use of the lumber carried 
the rates against which this complaint has been made. 
The Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe, the owners i 
the stock of the Northwestern Pacific, are not doing any 
thing. They have no money. They could not obey aly 
order this Commission might issue. The treasurer of the 
Santa Fe has been designated acting treasurer of th 
Railroad Administration. Where has this Commissi0l 
anything on which to base an order directing the Pres 
dent of the United States to change his rates?” 
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“You say we have not the power to order changes in 
rates?” asked Mr. McChord. 

“No, you have the power,” answered Mr. Norton, “but 
not the testimony.” 

He said he supposed the certificate of the President 
about the need of additional revenue had been stipulated 
into the record. Mr. McChord then wanted to know if 
that was not all the Director-General desired to put into 
the record, why he should not come before the Commis- 
sion and submit the facts. He asked if it was not to be 
presumed that the Director-General desired the Commis- 
sion to have all the facts on which to base a judgment. 

Mr. Aitchison wanted to know whether it was to be 
understood that the Director-General had something in his 
bosom on the subject which he did not desire to disclose. 

Mr. Anderson wanted to know whether the Director- 
General did not stand, in this matter, in the shoes of the 
railroads. He said he did not know anything about the 
case, but he was interested in learning what Mr. Norton 
thought about the part of the federal control law that 
seems to require the Director-General, or whoever was 
acting for the President, to assume the burdens of the 
carriers and to obey orders that might be made. 

“As one New England man to another,” said Mr. Nor-. 
ton, who is a Vermont man, “I ask you upon what testi- 
mony in this record would you issue an order requiring 
the reduction of the rates?” 

George T. Bell, the attorney examiner who made the 
tentative report on which the argument was proceeding, 
pointed out that the suggestion to the Commission is for 
an alternative order requiring the removal of a discrimina- 
tion; that the Northwestern Pacific could either reduce 
the rates from the Humboldt Bay (Cal.) lumber region 
to the east, or raise the rates to the San Francisco Bay 
district. 

Stanley Moore got into trouble with Commissioner 
Aitchison by arguing that the Commission should treat 
the Northwestern Pacific as an independent road repre- 
senting the most expensive construction in the world— 
about $142,000 a mile—although the stock is owned by the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe, and allow it rates 
high enough to assure a return on the investment. It 
was at that point that Mr. Aitchison insisted on being 
enlightened as to whom Mr. Moore represented because 
that is exactly the reverse of the position taken by 
Attorney Finnerty, also employed by the Railroad Ad- 
ninistration, in the hearings on the complaints of the 
north Pacific coast states against the rates on fruits and 
vegetables. 


The Railroad Administration in that hearing objected 
to the introduction of testimony tending to show that 
the northern transcontinental lines were not in need of 
revenue. It insisted that that was not the way.to test 
the reasonableness of rates at the present time because 
the railroads are under unified control now and the only 
test is as to whether the income of the unified system is 
a reasonable one; that the money raised in the North- 
west may be needed in the Southeast, and therefore the 
question of whether the returns on the northern transcon- 
tinental lines were large or small had nothing to do with 
the question. 


The rate situation against which the complaint on 
which arguments were being made when this discussion 
of the new state of affairs took place was made, is that 
to points west of Denver the rates on lumber from the 
Humboldt Bay district are five cents above rates from 
branches of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe and to 
points east of Denver the differential is ten cents over. 
The attorney-examiner, in his report, said the Southern 
Pacific and the Santa Fe had consistently applied a policy 
of blanket rates on lumber from branch line points, ex- 
cept in the Humboldt region. Therefore, he held they 
had waived their right to charge more from the Hum- 
boldt region and recommended the issuance of an order 
directing the removal of the discrimination. It was the 
effort of Messrs. Moore and Norton to show that the 
Commission should not do anything of the kind, even if 
the record was such as to cause it to feel warranted in 
issuing an order. 


At the afternoon session R. Walton Moore and Mr. Teal 
got into an argument, right at the close of the discussion 
of the complaint of the Willamette Association, the gist 
of which was that the northern transcontinental roads, by 
refusing to make joint rates from Willamette Valley points 
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on lumber, shut the members of the association out of 
markets between their mills and the Missouri River be- 
cause the combination of locals is too high for any lum- 
ber shipper to pay in a competitive market, the aggregate 
of the locals being from four to eleven cents higher than 
the joint rates. Early in the argument Mr. Moore said 
it would be rare when a question of relationship would 
be found of great importance because the demand for all 
commodities had become so great that anyone who has 
anything to sell has no question to answer other than 
whether he can get his goods to market. 

In closing Mr. Teal said that Mr. Moore had said re- 
lationship was of no importance. 

“No,” said Mr. Moore, interrupting. “I said it had be- 
come of diminished importance. My contention is that 
these rates made by the Director-General are surrounded 
with the strongest presumption that they are just, rea- 
sonable and right that has ever been thrown around any 
rates. It is a tremendously strong presumption. There- 
fore, it should not be overturned by this Commission ex- 
cept on a strong affirmative showing.” 

“To say there is any sanctity attaching to this pre- 
sumption in favor of these adjustments is to carry the 
implication of law farther than I am willing to go,” said 
Mr. Teal. “The talk about the Director-General having 
made any rates is a joke. We know he has not. For 
one, I am willing to say that he does not know about 
this adjustment which closes the gates to the northern 
lines in the face of the Willamette Valley and that when 
he does learn about it he will not tolerate it. 

“IT think I am fairer to the Director-General than these 
gentlemen who speak for him. In connection with the 
issuance of General Order No. 28 he said there doubtless 
would be adjustments needing change and that it would 
be his effort to restore relationships and ‘concurrently’ 
remove discriminations of long standing. This is a dis- 
crimination of long standing. The Willamette Valley 
lumber industry has been trying to have it removed ever 
since there has been an industry. The Commission has 
saved it from destruction time and again. This exclusion 
of the Willamette Valley lumbermen from the markets 
on the northern transcontinental lines is the result of 
deliberate policy on the part of the traffic managers who 
have told the Willamette lumbermen to preserve their 
forests to a later day and that then both the lumbermen 
and the railroads would receive more money for their 
work. 

“At present it is merely a question of divisions. The 
men who made the policy to which I have referred are 
still in control of these railroads and the adjustment is 
defended, not by an attorney speaking particularly for 
the Southern Pacific, which has not been so intolerant as 
the northern lines, but by an attorney speaking for the 
northern roads.” 

The attorney to whom Mr. Teal referred was B. W. 
Scandrett, a brother of H. A. Scandrett. He devoted a 
good deal of time to a discussion of the federal control 
law, holding that the words, “just and reasonable,” as 
used in it, are not to be taken as meaning the same as 
they do in the act to regulate commerce, but as in rela- 
tion to the public interest of winning the war. He said 
that if Congress had intended them to mean the same 
it would have employed language to make its intent clear. 

“You appear to be arguing that the act to regulate com- 
merce has been repealed,” suggested Commissioner Meyer. 
“If Congress intended repeal, might it not have used such 
apt language as you suggested with regard to the words 
‘just and reasonable?’” 

Commissioner McChord wanted to know whether the 
use of the words in the control law gave them a special 
sanctity and Commissioner Aitchison wanted to know 
whether their meaning was to be ascertained by consult- 
ing judicial decisions or by taking their ordinary mean- 
ing. He suggested that they are used in the statutes of 
about forty-eight states. Mr. Scandrett said the idea was 
that they were to be read as meaning just and reason- 
able in view of the public interest in the winning of the 
war. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 


On October 8 the Commission, on petitioning carriers’ 
request, discontinued proceedings in case 10117, Colo. Nut 
Coal Rates, and fifteenth section applications 3710 and 
4521. 
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DEMURRAGE CODE AMENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration October 5 ordered amend- 
ments to the demurrage code so as to give effect to the 
Commission’s recission of its rule in the Procter & Gamble 
case. That rule was that until the owner of a private tank 
car unloaded that car, even when that car was standing 
on the private track of the owner, he was subject to the 
demurrage rule. 

In fifteenth section order No. 900, October 9, the Com- 
mission ordered non-government controlled roads to change 
their demurrage rules so as to make them identical with 
the rules of the controlled roads, and do it on five days’ 
notice. This is to make them conform to the Commis- 
sion’s reversal of itself in the Procter & Gamble case. 

In supplement No. 1 to General Order No. 7, the Director- 
General, as of September 28, ordered that the demurrage 
code and instructions concerning its application shall read 


as follows: 


Rules 


Instructions and Explana- 
tions 


Rule 1.—Section C together with instructions, explana- 
tions, and the notes published in connection therewith are 


amended to read as follows: 

Section C-1.—Private cars 
on private tracks when the 
ownership of the car and 
track is the same. 


Definitions 


Private Car.—A car having 
other than railroad ownership. 
A lease of a car is equivalent 
to ownership. Private cars 
must have the full name _ of 
owner painted or stenciled 
thereon or must be boarded 
with full name of owner or 


lessee. 


Private Track.—A track out- 
side of carrier’s right of way, 
yard, and terminals, and of 
which the carrier does not 
own either the rails, ties, 
roadbed or right of way; or a 
track or portion of a track 
which is devoted to the pur- 
poses of its user either by 
lease or written agreement. 


Section C-2.—Empty pri- 
vate cars stored on carrier’s 
or private tracks, provided 
such cars have not been 
placed or tendered for load- 
ing on the orders of a ship- 
per. 


Note.—Except as otherwise 
provided in paragraph 1: (a) 
Private cars while in railroad 
service, whether on carrier’s 
or private tracks, are subject 
to these demurrage rules to 
the same extent as cars of 
railroad ownership; (b) empty 
private cars are in railroad 
service from the time they are 
placed by the carrier for load- 
ing or tendered for loading 
on the orders of a_ shipper. 
Private cars under lading are 
in railroad service until the 
lading is removed and cars are 
regularly released. 


Section C-1.—Private cars 
while held under construct- 
ive placement for delivery 
upon the tracks of their 
owners are subject to de- 
murrage charges after ex- 
piration of forty-eight hours’ 
free time. (See Rules 5 and 
6.) 


Section C-2.—Empty pri- 
vate cars stored on tracks 
not owned by the owners of 
such cars, and switched by 
carriers, taken for loading 
without order or requisition 
from shipper, and without 
formal assignment by car- 
rier’s agent, shall be re- 
corded as placed for loading 
when actual loading is be- 
gun. 

Private cars which have 
been loaded on the tracks of 
their owners, received from 
such tracks and held by this 
railroad for forwarding di- 
rections, are subject to de- 
murrage charges from the 
first 7 a. m. after they are 
received until proper for- 
warding directions are fur- 
nished with no free time 
allowance and without no- 
tice. 


Rule 5.—Section A together with instructions and ex- 
planations published in connection therewith are amended 


to read as follows: 
Rule 5.—Placing Cars for 
Unloading 
Section A.—When deliv- 
ery of a car consigned or 


Section A.—This will apply 


to such cars as consignees 
located on switching line 
are unable to receive and 
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ordered to an industrial in- 
terchange track or to other 
than a public delivery track 
cannot be made on account 
of the inability of the con- 
signee to receive it, or be- 
cause of any other condition 
attributable to the _ con- 
signee, such car will be held 
at destination or, if it can- 
not be reasonably accom- 
modated there, at the near- 
est available hold point, and 
written notice that the car 
is held and that this rail- 
road is unable to deliver 
will be sent or given to the 
consignee. This will be con- 
sidered constructive place- 
ment. 


Under this rule any railroad 
delay in making delivery 
shall not be computed against 
the consignee. 
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which, for that reason, the 
switching line is unable to 
receive from carrier line 
The carrier line will advise 
the switching line of point 
of shipment, car initials ang 
number, contents and cop. 
signee, and if transferred in 
transit the initials and num. 
ber of the original car; the 
switching line will notify 
consignee and put such cars 
under constructive place 
ment. 


Rule 9 together with instructions, explanations, and the 
notes published in connection therewith are amended to 


read as follows: 


When a consignee enters 
into the following agree- 
ment, the charge for deten- 
tion to cars, on all cars (ex- 
cept cars subject to Rule 1, 
section C, paragraph 1) held 
for unloading by such con- 
signee, shall be computed on 
the basis of the average 
time of detention to all such 
cars unloaded and released 
during each calendar month; 
such average detention and 
charge to be computed as 
follows: 

Section A.—One credit 
will be allowed for each car 
unloaded and released with- 
in the first twenty-four (24) 
hours of free time. After 
the expiration of forty-eight 
(48) hours’ free time, one 
debit per car per day, or 
fraction of a day, will be 
charged for each of the first 
four days. In no case shall 
more than one credit be al- 
lowed on any one car, and in 
no case shall more than four 
credits be applied in can- 
cellation of debits accruing 
on any one car. When a 
car has accrued four debits 
a charge of $6 per car per 
day, or fraction of a day, 
will be made for each of the 
first three days thereafter, 
and for each succeeding day, 
or fraction of a day, the 
charge will be $10. After a 
car has accrued four debits, 
the charges named herein 
will apply on all subsequent 
Sundays and legal holidays. 

Section B.—At the end of 
the calendar month, the to- 
tal number of credits will 

be deducted from the total 
number of debits and $3 per 
debit will be charged for the 
remainder. If the credits 
equal or exceed the debits, 
no charge will be made for 
the detention of the cars 
and no payment will be 
made to consignee on ac- 


Application for agreement 
provided for in Rule 9 will 
be forwarded to the ——*, 
and when executed instruc. 
tions will be furnished the 
agent as to the method of 
reporting. 


*Note. — ‘‘Demurrage man- 
ager” or official in charge of 
demurrage under the organi- 
zation in effect on each road. 


count of such excess of 
credits; nor shall the cred- 
its in excess of the debits 
of any one month be con- 
sidered in computing the 
average detention for an- 
other month. 

Section C.—A _ consignee 
who enters into this average 
agreement shall not be en- 
titled to cancellation or re 
fund of demurrage charges 
under section A, paragraphs 
1 and 8, or section B of Rule 
8. 

Section D.—A consignee 
who enters into this aver- 
age agreement may be re 
quired to give sufficient se- 
curity to the carrier for the 
payment of balances against 
him at the end of each 
month. 

Agreement 
—— Rail —— Company: 

Being fully acquainted 
with the terms, conditions, 
and effect of the average ba- 
sis for settling for deten- 
tion to cars as set forth in 
, being the car demur- 
rage rules governing at all 
stations and sidings on the 
lines of said rail —— 
company, except as shown 
in said tariff, and being de- 
sirous of availing (myself 
or ourselves) of this alter- 
nate method of settlement 
(I or we) do expressly agree 
to and with the rail 
company that with 
respect to all cars which 
may, during the continuance 
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of this. agreement, be han- 
died for (my or our) ac- 
count at (station) (I 
or we) will fully observe 
and comply with all the 
terms and conditions of said 
rules as they are now pub- 
lished or may hereafter be 
lawfully modified by duly 
published tariffs, and will 
make prompt payment of all 
demurrage charges accruing 
thereunder in accordance 
with the average basis as 
therein established or as 
hereafter lawfully modified 
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by duly published tariffs. 
This agreement to be ef- 
fective on and after the 
day of , 19—, 
and to continue until ter- 
minated by written notice 
from either party to the 
other, which notice shall be- 
come effective on the first 
day of the month succeed- 
ing that in which it is given. 


Approved and accepted 

, 19—, by and on be- 

half of the above-named rail 
company by 


EXPRESS RATE HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


It is the thought of the state railroad and public utility 
commissioners who attended the hearing of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission October 8 called to consider Di- 
rector-General McAdoo’s request for advice as to the best 
way to provide additional money for the American Railway 
Express Company, that the Director-General himself could 
furnish the money needed to enable the company to ad- 
vance wages. .He could do that by changing the terms 
of the contract between himself and the company. Under 
that contract he takes 50.25 per cent of the gross revenue 
of the express company as pay for the service.of trans- 


portation. 


The express company has to pay all other 


costs and look for its profit out of the remaining 49.75 
per cent of the gross revenue. 

That thought was indirectly expressed, first by Com- 
missioner Graham, of the Idaho commission, in the form 
of a question directed to J. W. Newlean, comptroller for 
the express company. Later it was developed by Charles 


E. Elmquist, representative 


in Washington of the Na- 


tional Association of Railway and Utility Commissioners. 
Indirectly Commissioner Clark, by means of a question, 
suggested that perhaps that was not.as easy a way as 
might be imagined. He asked Mr. Newlean if the express 
company, during negotiations with the Director-General, 
did not obtain as much money for its services as was 


possible. 


Mr. Newlean did not answer that query, pos- 


sibly believing the answer was made by the fact that the 
negotiations ran for about seven months. 

The proceeding was without illumination on the ques- 
tion as to whether, under the federal control law, the 
President has the same control over express rates he has 


over freight rates. 


No question of jurisdiction was raised, 


either directly or indirectly, unless it be held that Mr. 
Elmquist raised it indirectly by calling attention to the 
fact that when the Commission allowed the ten per cent 
increase in July Director Prouty wired a request to the 
state commissions asking them to allow the same rates 
for state business as had been prescribed for interstate 
and then asking whether the same practice could not have 


been followed in this case. 


Mr. Elmquist wanted to know 


whether the fact that five states had not complied with 
that request had had the effect of embarrassing the ex- 


_ press company. 


The proceedings were begun in the most ordinary way, 
Chairman Daniels stating the purpose of the hearing and 
then calling on T. B. Harrison to say whatever might be 


said in 


behalf of the express company. Mr. 


Harrison 


added no new fact to the record made by the correspond- 
ence between the Director-General and the Commission, 
but he asked Comptroller Newlean to take the stand. 
The comptroller had nothing material to add other than 
that the deficit for the years«ending June 30 was about 


$9,000,000. 


He said it had been figured that about $24,000,- 


000 of gross revenue would be needed to yield the net 
required for the increases in wages that would have to 
be made to keep men in the service of the express com- 
Dany, and to pay the higher cost of supplies. 

Under cross-examination by H. H. Cleland, assistant 
attorney-general for Washington, Mr. Newlean said vari- 
ous ways of figuring on how to place the burden where 
the cost of service was greatest had resulted in the de- 
termination to suggest that the greatest increase should 
be laid on the first zone where the cost of doing business 
is highest both actually and relatively. 
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Commissioner Graham of the Idaho commission also 
asked questions, and in one of them he suggested the 
possibility of obtaining the money by having the Director- 
General forego the colletcion of 50.25 per cent of the gross 
revenue as his share of the joint enterprise. He wanted 
to know if the revenue to be derived from the application 
of the rates decreed in General Order No. 28 was not 
enough to pay the cost of operating all the trains run by 
the Railroad Administration. Assuming that the revenue 
so derived was enough, he wanted to know if the cost 
to the public of making the increase in the wages of 
express company employes could not and should not be 
held down by changing the percentage of division be- 
tween the Director-General and the express company. 

His thought seemed to be that the public had already 
been asked to pay and is paying the whole cost of oper- 
ating the trains on which the express tonnage is carried 
and that, instead of asking for revenue for the Director- 
General, the express company should be asking only for 
money to pay the higher wages needed to keep men in the 
express company’s service. 

At the request of the state commissioners, George C. 
Taylor, president of the express company, took the stand 
to tell about the economies that will be accomplished by 
the consolidation. He mentioned the restriction of pick- 
up and delivery service at many places; fewer general 
officers; the elimination of competition, one of the items 
in which is the saving of $500,000 a year for paint, be- 
cause now all the express vehicles are painted battleship 
gray, which is cheaper than the brilliant reds, blues and 
yellows with which the rival companies used to paint their 
wagons so as to advertise their services; through routing 
of cars so as to eliminate costly cartage in New York 
on traffic from New England and at Chicago on traffic 
destined to the northwest, and a lot of other things. 

Answering questions by Mr. Elmquist, Mr. Taylor said 
the full effect of the increase of ten per cent, which went 


_into effect on July 15, was not reflected in the July state- 


ment. It ought to be shown in the August statement. 

“Is it your purpose to file intrastate rates with the 
state commissiones?” asked Mr. Elmquist. 

“I think they will be filed.” 

“Will they be for their approval?” 

*] think se.” : 

“Did you make any representations on that point to the 
Director-General?” 

“IT know that there have been many delays on account 
of state commissions not acting,” said Mr. Taylor. 

Then Mr. Elmquist had him admit that all the state 
commissions, except five, had followed the recommenda- 
tion that they allow the ten per cent advance in state 
rates. .Mr. Taylor said the failure of those five states 
to allow the increases had had a considerable effect on 
the revenues, but he did not say the company had been 
embarrassed by their failure. 

Answering Mr. Graham, Mr. Taylor said it would not 
be a general policy to curtail the amount of pick-up and 
delivery service, but that there had been a restriction 
of it. The company had no thought of making a general 
reduction in that kind of service, he said. 


‘J. H. Henderson, attorney for the Iowa commission, said 
that Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota had held a con- 
ference on Friday and instructed him to come to Wash- 
ington to represent the commissions of those states to 
protest against the proposed increase in Zone 3 rates. He 
also said that at that conference they had agreed to in- 
stitute the ten per cent increase. U. G. Powell of the 
Nebraska commission’s staff had been deputed to prepare 
figures to show that the increase should not be put on 
the middle west. Mr. Henderson said he had expected 
to met Mr. Powell in Washington, but he himself had just 
got in on a belated train and was not able to say whether 
Mr. Powell had or had not arrived. He suggested that 
Mr. Powell might also be riding on a train that had 
fallen behind its schedule and that perhaps if the Com- 
mission could wait until after lunch he would appear. 


Chairman Daniels, however, had received a telegram 
from the Nebraska commission saying that Mr. Powell 
had been detained so that he could not arrive on time. 
Therefore it desired to protest against the increase on 
Zone 3 rates as not justified. It said they were too high 
now. The chairman also read a protest from the com- 
mission for’ the second district of New York, objecting 
to an increase on the first zone, saying that the factors 
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which caused the Commission in the first instance to 
prescribe the zone rates operate now and call for the 
distribution of increases pro rata. 


Mr. Elmquist read a protest from the Minnesota com- 
mission, which also maintained that Zone 3 should not 
be subjected to an advance. The Minnesota protest con- 
tained tables showing increases in the first class scale 
running from 15 to 30 per cent and on second from 22 
to 29, with the percentage of advance on food rates av- 
eraging propably 30 per cent. 

Chairman Daniels asked if arguments were desired. 
Mr. Harrison said the express company had nothing to 
say unless the Commission asked for illumination on a 
particular phase of the subject. Mr. Elmquist said the 
states would certainly waive the right to be heard in 
argument if the express company had nothing to say. 


“I would like merely to remark that this is a novel 
proceeding,” said he. “The express company has not filed 
an application for authority to make an increase, shippers 
have not complained, and the Commission has not initi- 
ated a proceeding of its own. It is a proceeding under 
the eighth section of the federal control act. We have 
no figures showing anything other than an estimate that 
$24,000,000 will be needed to produce a net of $10,000,000 
or $12,000,000 to pay an advance of $9,000,000 in wages. 


“The purpose of General Order No. 28 was to raise 
revenue to pay the operating expenses of the carriers. 
Their July report shows the gross revenue was about 
$44,000,000 higher than it had ever been in that month. 
It seems to us that the advance in wages could be taken 
out of the revenues of the railroads without seriously 
impairing them, and that is why we suggest a change 
in the contract so as to enable the higher wages to be 
paid without placing a further burden on the public.” 


TERMINAL CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Arguments were made October 9 on one of the big ques- 
tions before the Commission, that of allowing carriers to 
make terminal charges in addition to their line haul rates. 
The question arises in this instance on the complaint of 
the Chicago Live Stock Exchange against the Atchison and 
others, No. 9977, alleging that the imposition of a charge 
of twenty-five cents for loading and unloading live stock 
at Chicago is unjust, unreasonable and illegal because it is 
the duty of the carriers to unload. 

It is a triangular fight, with the line haul carriers on one 
side, the shippers on another, and the Union Stock Yards, 
as a railroad, on the other. The shippers claim there is an 
identity between the line haul and terminal carriers that 
cannot be destroyed by the fiction that the services per- 
formed by the terminal company are services for the ship- 
pers, rather than for the carriers. 


Those participating in the discussion were: Harry C. 
Barnes for the complainant, Ralph M. Shaw for the Union 
Stock Yards and Terminal Company, Samuel H. Cowan for 
live stock shippers, T. J. Norton and K. F. Burgess for the 
defendants generally, and D. P. Connell for the New York 
Central specifically. 


Mr. Barnes treated the whole matter in the simplest 
possiible way, directing attention to the fact that since 
1865 the line-haul carriers have made no pretense of 
maintaining separate stations for the loading and unload- 
ing of stock, which he said a long line of cases in the 
courts shows it is their duty to do. Since that year 
they have employed the Union Stock Yards and Transit 
Company, a corporation of their creation, as their joint 
agent for doing that work. 


It takes, on an average, a minute and a half to unload 
a car of stock. He said it was a misnomer to say the 
Union Stcck Yards merely loads and unloads live stock. 
It weighs cars, checks the lading to find out how many 
of the animals are dead or crippled, guarantees freight 
bills, and collects them. All those are carrier services 
performed by the stock yards company and not services 
for the shipper. The latter is not interested in keeping 
a record of the weights, or the condition of the stock 
beyond knowing the facts for himself when the time 
comes for making a settlement with the line-haul carrier. 


Mr. Shaw said that at every other primary market the 
line-haul carriers pay for loading and unloading. His con- 
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tention was that the contest in this case was between the 
carriers and their agent for the performance of a Carrier 
service in which the shippers have no voice because, un- 
less the line-haul carriers propose to advance their rates, 
they are not called on to do anything. 


“The stock yards company made a mistake, a blunder, 
in filing this tariff and it asks for the privilege of can. 
celing the tariffs,’ said he. “It has filed its cancellation 
tariff and it is that which is suspended and creates I. and 
S. No. 1118. Connecting carriers did not publish tariffs 
showing what they charge each other for trackage rights 
or for the further carriage of freight.” 


Mr. Cowan called attention to the fact that in the latest 
tariff the stock yards company said it published the in- 
creased charges for loading and unloading “as agent for 
the carriers.” He claimed that the collection of 25 cents 
additional, not absorbed by the line-haul carriers, is with- 
cut tariff authority. He said Attorney-Examiner Thurtell’s 
conclusion that it is not the duty of a carrier to load and 
unload live stock was beyond him and that the whole case 
was absurd. The railroads, he said, may have the right 
to collect more as a through charge for their service, but 
they have not done so, and when they have, that raises 
the question as to whether the proposed charges are rea- 
sonable or otherwise. 


Messrs. Burgess and Norton, in their discussion of the 
case, made it clear that they consider the absorption of 
the loading and unloading charge at Chicago and other 
“primary” markets an undue discrimination in favor of 
the live stock receivers at such markets. They said the 
earrier duty is to provide facilities for loading and un- 
loading, but that is where their duty ends. Mr. Norton 
said that the carriers have not made the Union Stock Yards 
stations on their lines, as might be inferred from what the 
attorneys for the stock yards company and the other attor- 
neys had said. Mr. Norton was at particular pains to 
point out that the Santa Fe in particular has live stock 
loading and unloading stations in Chicago; that while they 
might not be adequate to load and unload all the live stock 
received at that market, they have thus far been adequate 
for all the live stock offered for loading and unloading at 
points other than the Union Stock Yards. He said the 
unloading at the Omaha Packing Company’s plant in Chi- 
cago is done at the cost of the shipper; that that shipper 
had appealed to the Commission and that the Commission 
said there was no reason why the carriers should bear the 
cost. 


“These men come here talking about ‘primary’ markets,” 
exclaimed Mr. Norton. “They mean ‘powerful’ markets— 
markets at which Armour, Swift, Morris, and Cudahy do 
business. Ninety per cent of the loading of live stock is 
done at the expense of the shipper and there is not a case 
in all the books in which a court or a commission has 
said it is the duty. of the carrier to load or unload. It 
must furnish facilities and that is what they have done at 
all the stations where the smaller and independent packer 
does business. 


“Out in Iowa, where there is no man big enough to walk 
into the office of the vice-president of a railroad and tell 
him where to get off, the shipper bears the cost of loading 
or unloading. It is only at the ‘powerful’ markets where 
the cost is borne by the carriers. 


“This outfit (Union Stock Yards and Junction Railroad 
Company), being a carrier, is bound to maintain unloading 
docks. It is the delivering carrier and it filed its tariffs 
because the Supreme Court in 1912 said it was a common 
carrier. Now it is demanding to be allowed to get from 
under government control under pretense that the cost of 
loading and unloading is an ‘operating cost. They mean it 
would be an operating cost if they could get the line haul 
carriers up on a table such as they propose erecting, but it 
would be an operation of a different kind they would per- 
form if they could get the line-haul carriers at their 
mercy, as their agent, to exact from them whatever they 
pleased.” 

Mr. Norton asked the Commission to adopt Mr. Thul- 
tell’s report, but to make changes in its language so that 
in proceedings elsewhere the language used would not 
prejudice the case, as not fully considered language in the 
Kansas City stock yards case, he said, had caused the 
Santa Fe to lose that fight. 
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A Merchant Marine for America 


(By Joseph J. Slechta, Traffic Manager, Gaston, Williams 
Wigmore Steamship Corporation.) 

If my deductions appear pessimistic, or should I depart 
too far from conventional war-time optimism, I ask that 
it be attributed to my zeal in searching out the truth 
rather than to the absence of patriotic fervor. 

Human nature being fundamentally selfish, man’s in- 
terest is primarily in himself. Those who lend their 
labor, brains or capital to any business enterprise, and 
shipping is no exception, invariably ask but this one really 
vital question, “What is there in it for me?” 

Let no one suppose that Americans will adopt the sea- 
faring life in peace time merely to sustain the glory of 
the flag, or in response to the thrills of romance popu- 
larly associated with the seaman’s life. Men of England, 
Scandinavia and Germany go to sea in large numbers 
pecause it frequently offers the only means for livelihood. 
In this country, on the other hand, the industry and com- 
merce ashore offer opportunities which quite eclipse those 
open to seamen. This is an admitted fact. 

Men with executive ability and competent to direct the 
affairs of shipping concerns will not accept smaller sala- 
ries than offered in other lines, nor will American capital 
seek employment in shipping unless the return offered is 
as great, if the risk be equal, as in other enterprises. 

It is improbable that comparative standards of living 
in the industrial nations will be greatly changed as a 
result of the war. The conditions which have in the past 
enabled owners of British, Scandinavian, German, Jap- 
anese and other foreign tonnage to build and operate 
cheaper than can be done by owners of American tonnage, 
are certain to have a similar effect after the war. 

Seamen’s wages on British vessels, as true of every 
line, have increased materially. The cost of constructing 
and operating tonnage under the British flag, for example, 
is now more than double that ruling before the war, while 
the ration of increase has been quite as large, if not larger, 
for American tonnage. First-class steel cargo carriers 
are now being contracted for by British builders at $120 
per ton of cargo capacity, against a cost of from $55 to 
$65 per ton before 1914. American yards cannot now 
produce similar vessels for less than $200 per ton and 
probably the average cost is nearer $215 per ton. Ship 
repairing, always excessive in cost here, is now fully 80 
per cent higher in American yards than in England, Hol- 
land or France. 

If the program now framed by the Shipping Board is 
carried out—an accomplishment wholly contingent upon 
the duration of hostilities—America will have upon the 
high seas at the end of 1920 a total of about 20,000,000 
tons deadweight of overseas carriers (consideration is 
not given in these estimates of tonnage to inland or coast- 
wise carriers). 

It is not likely that during the same period British yards 
can exceed their present average output, and the same 
is true of other European builders. In view of the very 
heavy losses to which submarines have subjected British 
tonnage, it is doubtful if the total deadweight capacity of 
Britain’s shipping, other than coastwise carriers, will ex- 
ceed the figure mentioned above. Probably the total avail- 
able to the rest of the world will not much exceed an- 
other 20,000,000 tons. It is possible, therefore, that we 
may, within the next two or three years, possess Ameri- 
can tonnage equal to one-third of the total merchant fleets 
of the world. 


The total tonnage of vessels of the types used normally 
in international shipping will not be much, if any, less 
than the total available when the war broke out in Au- 
gust, 1914, or about 60,000,000 tons deadweight. But the 
changes in the relative totals. of tonnage owned by the 
respective maritime powers will be sweeping indeed after 
the war, especially in America and Great Britain. Of the 
lotal before the war, Great Britain controlled approxi- 
mately 40 per cent, and the United States less than 5 
per cent. At the end of 1920, should war continue to 
July, 1920, Great Britain is not likely to control more 
than 30 per cent, with the United States in possession 
of almost an equal amount. 

Assuming that ship building continues to gather mo- 
mentum in this country for at least two years more, the 


supply of tonnage available for overseas transportation 
will then be approximately equal to that in existence in 
1914. Any anticipation of the probable course taken by 
the government in operating or turning the Shipping 
Board fleet over to private control, must take into con- 
sideration the probable demand for tonnage, in proportion 
to that which prevailed before the war. 

The period immediately following demobilization will 
not witness a commercial interchange of commodities in 
any degree commensurate with war-time traffic in mer- 
chandise and armies. The complete disorganization of 
peaceful industries, the uncertainty and doubt which are 
bound to liimt activities in all but absolute necessities 
must perforce affect profoundly the volume of international 
trade for years to come. With a tonnage supply at least 
equal to that in use before August, 1914, the demand for 
space in ocean carriers will not be as great when de- 
mobilization is completed as in the years immediately 
preceding the war. 

_The volume of purchases abroad by any nation is dis- 
tinetly limited by the per capita purchasing power of that 
nation’s population. Wealth alone can give purchasing 
power, and the war has destroyed a large part of the 
world’s wealth. Renewal of purchasing power can there- 
fore be effected only by recreation of wealth. Every 
nation whose resources have been depleted by war must 
seek to rebuild its national wealth by the utilization of 
its own undeveloped resources. There will be a large de- 
mand for raw materials, but each nation will strive to 
use its own. A revival of international exchange of manu- 
factured products in any degree approaching that which 
existed before the war is improbable. ° 

Even among those nations whose wealth has not been 
seriously affected by war, there must be a relatively de- 
creased power to purchase by reason of the greatly in- 
creased cost of production. It has become apparent that 
wages in all the industrial nations will have advanced to 
a degree unprecedented. That there will be adjustment 
downward eventually is perhaps inevitable, but the proc- 
ess will require many years. In the meantime, the demand 
for manufactured goods in South America, Asia and Aus- 
tralasia will be lessened by the inevitable consequences 
of prices higher than those which ruled before 1914. 

The writer is therefore convinced that the volume of 
world trade after the war will be less than before it be- 
gan. But granting that it will not be less, we are still 
confronted with the fact that there will be, in all proba- 
bility, as great a tonnage for its transportation as was 
then found necessary. What may we reasonably expect 
the earning power of ocean tonnage to be? Unquestion- 
ably it will be determined by the competition of owners, 
as before. In early 1914 the time charter rates for cargo 
carriers ruled at about $1.20 per deadweight ton per 
month. This rate represented a moderate return on ton- 
nage which cost not to exceed $75 per deadweight ton to 
build, fully equipped. 


~ After peace has come and tonnage is released from war 
service, will earning power be determined by the cost of 
tonnage, or will the value of tonnage depend upon its 
earning power? Because an American owner holds ton- 
nage at book values of $250 per ton, will a prospective 
charterer pay him more for it than for a Dutch or Swed- 
ish steamer if he can secure the latter at a lower figure? 
I think not. A second factor which will determine ton- 
nage values then, as before, is the replacement cost. 
No prospective purchaser will pay the U. S. government 
$250 per ton for a used vessel, if he can place an order 
with a British or Swedish builder at $200 per ton for a 
new vessel. No shipper of American exports can be ex- 
pected to engage space at $20 per ton in an American 
vessel if the British carrier is offering it for $15 under 
equality of circumstances. 


This country must choose one of two alternatives if 
public policy demands our large participation in the ocean 
carrying trade. First, we must reconstruct the entire 
body of our laws which apply to merchant ship operation, 
and formulate a policy designed to treat shipping as an 
enterprise wholly unaffected by the economic and indus- 
trial factors which control all purely domestic activities. 
Second, we must in some way place upon the public 
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exchequer the financial burden of maintaining ships upon 
the high seas in competition with owners of foreign ves- 
sels whose costs of construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion will assuredly be less than those to which owners of 
American tonnage will be subjected. 

If the first alternative is adopted, American capital must 
be allowed to buy or build in such markets as afford 
the best bargains. Operators must be privileged to hire 

-their labor without restriction from labor organizations 
or legislation designed to protect them. America may 
properly control and modify conditions for the employ- 
ment of tabor on American ships, but it cannot control 
either the eeonomic or political conditions which affect 
the operation of competing ships. To attempt to do so 
would assuredly arouse the enmity of our international 
friends no less than of our enemies. 

To further place American tonnage on an equality with 
foreign vessels in cost of operation, opportunity must be 
given owners to import free of duty ships’ parts and 
building materials required for both construction and re- 
pair. We must go further! When it is apparent that 
subsidies in whatever guise are offered to foreign owners 
by their respective governments, thus tending to place 
American owners at disadvantage, equivalent subsidies or 
bonus must be allowed by this government to American 
owners. F 

If the second alternative be chosen, the government 
must determine the difference in cost of maintenance and 
operation due to higher wages, costlier material and pro- 
visions, higher prices for American built tonnage and 
other disadvantages beyond the control of owners, and 
provide the necessary revenue by taxation to so subsidize 
American shipping as to place it on at least an approxi- 
mate equality with the foreign tonnage providing the 
most severe competition on the world’s trade routes. 

No middle ground or compromise is possible, unless we 
shall be content to keep the vast fleet, accumulating to 
meet the present emergency, without business to occupy 
it. This nation is now confronted with a situation which 
may be fraught with humiliating disillusionment. 

The writer freely commits himself to the prediction that 
unless one or the other of these provisions is adopted, the 
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government will be compelled to sell the tonnage to the 
highest bidder, be he American or competitor. There 
would be retained such. tonnage as the public interest re. 
quire as a necessary feature of any well ordered program 
of national defense. 


The operation of a great fleet of cargo carriers in world 
trade is similar to a gigantic chess game, with a greater 
number of complexities involved in the successful manip- 
ulation of the “pieces,” which consists of the world’s map 
of trade routes. 


If an owner of large fleets wishes to avoid losing his 
“pieces” by unsuccessful competition, he must follow 
closely the trend of the world’s markets for leading com- 
modities, the crops and production in various countries, 
and the consequent course of demand and supply. He 
must also be able to anticipate these factors correctly 
for months in advance. When he has done this he is 
still doomed to an early “checkmate” if he cannot meet 
the quotations made by competitors for transportation on 
the routes which he may choose for his vessels. 


It may be that the old order is now to disappear, and 
that our greatest competitors must henceforth share dom- 
ination of the high seas with America. 


Such a wholly to be desired outcome of present devel- 
opments is not to be had merely by the creation of a 
preponderance of tonnage. The one indisputably certain 
cause of our previous failure to acquire a large merchant 
marine was our inability to compete with other nations. 
In the absence of conditions making a renewal of such 
competition profitable, our newly born fleets will disap- 
pear as quickly as they are coming into being. 

If the American government does not wish to sail an 
uncharted sea in its formulation of policies for an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, it will not neglect to give first 
consideration to the prime prerequisite to success, which 
is the assurance of a fair profit. 

There is reason to believe that the men of large ex- 
perience directing the activities of the Shipping Board 
fully appreciate the difficulties to be encountered, and it 
is to be expected that they will face them without equivo- 
cation or evasion of the issues. 








Traffic Lesson No. XLVII 


Commission Procedure—Forty-seventh in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the 
Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


Since the outline of this course of traffic lessons was 
announced an excellent series of articles by Mr. Edgar 
Watkins on “How to Try a Case Before the Commission” 
was published in The Traffic World. It is therefore not 
necessary to repeat the established rules of practice of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, nor to attempt fur- 
ther explanation of the various kinds of proceedings con- 
ducted before the Commission. The reader is referred 
to the issues of Sept. 22, Oct. 6, Oct. 20 and Nov. 3, 1917. 
It is also advisable to obtain a copy of the “Rules of 
Practice Before the Commission in Cases and Proceedings 
Under the Act to Regulate Commerce,” issued in pamphlet 
form by the Commission. 

As the established rules of procedure before the Com- 
mission have been changed somewhat by recently enacted 
statutes and orders, it is purposed in this lesson to state 
briefly the principal changes that have occurred. 

After the federal railroad control act went into effect 
and certain orders were issued by the Director-General, 
various questions arose as to the status of cases pending 
before the Commission prior to the initiation of rate ad- 
vances by the Railroad Administration. It was then an- 
nounced by the Commission on June 26, 1918, that: 


In certain cases the Commission can make lawfully effective 
orders in proceedings brought prior to such Federal initiation 
of rates. Thus any pending complaint, where the complainant 
desires to use the findings of the Commission as a possible 


basis for a suit at law for reparation, will be disposed of on the 
present record so far as that matter is concerned. The same is 
true of cases pending in so far as they seek reparation for 
damage from rates unlawfully exacted. Allegation of discrim- 
ination may, in certain cases, be judged of on the records now 
before us. We do not fore-judge the question which has been 
raised whether by amendment to pleadings in pending cases the 
United States Railroad Administration may be made a party 
against which a lawfully effective order may be entered. 


Question also arose as to the line of procedure in case 
of rates initiated by the Director-General. In this con- 
nection the Commission announced that it would continue 
its practice of endeavoring to settle difficulties between 
carriers and complainants informally and, failing in such 
endeavors, formal cases would, on complaint, be conducted 
under section 10 of the federal control act. Formal pro 
ceedings in case of rates initiated by the Director-General 
are, however, contingent on the making of a complaint 
as required by law, the Commission being barred from 
taking formal action in such rate cases on its own initi- 
ative as it may against rates that were not initiated by 
the Railroad Administration. The Commission announce- 
ment was specifically as follows: 


The Commission has always lent its active assistance to the 
settlement of complaints and difficulties between carriers and 
shippers through informal adjustment. Thousands of com- 


plaints and difficulties have been thus disposed of. There seems 
every reason why under Federal control this policy should be 
continued with reference to complaints involving rates initiated 
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py: the United States Railroad Administration. Such action on 
our part would seem to be mandatory under Section 8 of the 
Federal Control Act, and we intend to accord our advice, as- 
sistance and cooperation to that end wherever possible. We 
understand that the Director General is in accord with this 
lan of composing difficulties as regards rates initiated by the 
United States Railroad Administration. - 

Failing such effort to compose difficulties or settle causes of 
complaint informally, the Commission is required under Section 
10 of the Federal Control Act upon complaint to enter upon a 
hearing concerning the justness and reasonableness of so much 
of any order made thereunder as establishes or changes any 
rate, fare, charge, classification, reguiation or practice of any 
carrier under Federal control. Save for the applicable pro- 
visions of this statute the jurisdiction of the Commission re- 
mains what it has been in the past. The Commission has not 
made and cannot make any commitment which will preclude 
its full exercise of the jurisdiction vested in it. 


Change Incident to Amendment of Aug. 9, 1917. 

The Commission had, since the enactment of the amend- 
ment of June 18, 1910, been able to suspend advances in 
proposed changes by carriers either on complaint or on 
its own initiative. Unless specifically suspended by the 
Commission, however, proposed rate advances went into 
effect after the legally required number of days had 
passed, provided the tariffs were properly filed and pub- 
lished. This procedure was changed by an amendment of 
Aug. 9, 1917, which provided that until Jan. 1, 1920, “no 
increased rate, fare, charge or classification shall be filed 
except after approval thereof has been secured from the 
Commission.” 

The Commission interpreted this to mean that when 
arate advance is proposed the approval of the Commis- 
sion must be obtained before the new tariff is filed with 
the Commission. It announced that, “as to increased 
rates, fares, charges or classifications contained in tariffs 
that are issued or forwarded for filing on or after Aug. 
15, 1917, the approval of the Commission to the increased 
rate, fare, charge or classification must be secured. be- 
fore the tariff is forwarded for filing, and as to all such 
tariffs that are issued on or after Aug. 25, 1917, the title 


page must bear reference to the serial number and date. 


of the Commission’s approval.” 

In view of the large number of individual rate advances 
proposed in recent years, this requirement does not mean 
that the Commission examines each application in detail 
for the purpose of establishing finally the absolute or 
relative reasonableness of the proposed rates. It does not 
tie the hands of the Commission or of shippers as regards 
subsequent complaints and orders. 

The railroads were taken over by the Director-General 
not long after this provision became effective. The far- 
reaching rate advances initiated by the Director-General 
are well known, and under war conditions it is not likely 
that the Commission would endeavor seriously to thwart 
his activities. It was expected, however, that the Railroad 
Administration, except in emergencies, would obtain the 
approval of the Commission when it so indicated rate 
advances. On June 10, 1918, for example, Division No. 2 
of the Commission approved an “application under sec- 
tion 15 of the Act to regulate commerce as amended Aug. 
9, 1917, for approval for filing of an increased rate, fare, 
charge or classification” in the following manner: “The 
United States Railroad Administration having requested 
the Commission’s approval for filing, by all carriers sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, schedules establishing joint rail- 
and-water, water-and-rail, rail-water-and-rail, and all-water 
tates on the same level as the all-rail rates between the 
same points, the said rates to include marine insurance, 
it is ordered, that carriers be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized without formal hearings, to file schedules increasing 
the said rates,” subject to certain. restrictions and require- 
a specified in the remainder of the Commission’s 
order. 

Additional changes occasioned by the amendment of 
Aug. 9, 1917, are those incident to the organization of the 
Commission into divisions. As was stated in Lesson No. 
45, the Commission’s cases have been assigned to divisions 
consisting of groups of commissioners. The act provides 
that “any order, decision, or report made or action taken 
by any said division shall have the same force 
and effect and may be made, evidenced and enforced in 
the same manner as if made or taken by the Commission, 
subject to rehearing by the Commission as- provided in 
Section 16-A. hereof for rehearing ¢ases decided by the 

ommission.” 

Changes Incident to the Order of Jan. 19, 1917. 

Although hearings and examinations have, under the 
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Commission’s established “rules of practice” long been con- 
ducted by attorney-examiners employed by the Commis- 
sion for that purpose, these rules were supplemented on 
Jan. 19, 1917, by an order directing that cases allotted to 
commissioners may at the conclusion of the hearings be 
argued before the attorney-examiner in charge; that briefs 
may likewise be filed if desired, dnd that the examiner 
is then to prepare a tentative report and serve it on the 
parties interested. The latter are in this way acquainted 
with the report that the examiner makes to the Commis- 
sion. They may proceed to file exceptions, and the Com- 
mission or the divisions which have since been created 
are then in a position to render a decision on the basis 
of the examiner’s report and such exceptions as may have 
been filed. ; 

Extensive oral argument has frequently been made be- 
fore the Commission, and this practice continued -even 
after opportunity was afforded for argument before the 
attorney-examiner in charge at the close of hearings. 
Much time was frequently wasted in needlessly expound- 
ing facts and principles with which the members of the 
Commission were already familiar. In August, 1917, 
therefore, the Commission urged the conserving of its 
time. It urged that the above-mentioned report of the 
examiner and the exceptions filed be used so far as pos- 
sible as the basis for the argument, that facts stated in 
the report be not repeated, and that the argument “be 
directed as far as possible to the conclusions suggested 
by the attorney-examiner.” The portion of the statement 
limiting the extent of oral argument is as follows: 


Much expenditure of time and money will be obviated if the 
parties on the same side of a controversy agree in advance 
upon the person or persons who shall come to Washington and 
make oral argument. Their interests can be more effectively 
presented in 60 minutes by one or two counsel than by half a 
dozen speaking 10 minutes each. Hitherto it has not been 
customary to apportion the time among those desiring to be 
heard until after they presented themselves on the morning of 
the day set. Hereafter, Mr. Franck C. Stratton chief of the 
Commission’s Docket Division, should be advised at least ten 
days before the day set of the selection of counsel and the 
time needed. 

From and after resumption of arguments in October the 
time allotted will ordinarily not exceed one hour in minor cases © 
and three hours in major cases, except as exceptional com- 
plexity or importance may in the judgment of the Commission 
warrant exceptional treatment. 


The effective preparation and presentation of a rate 
case before the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
pends in part on the evidence of claims which are not 
in line with the law and the principles accepted by the 
Commission. This phase of procedure will be discussed 
in lesson No. 48, which deals with the “Rate Theories of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


McADOO APPRECIATES BANKERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In authorizing an announcement October 4 with regard 
to the extension of certain notes of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Director-General McAdoo took occasion to ex- 
press his appreciation of the public spirit and patriotism 
of American bankers generally, and particularly of the 
attitude of the two New York banking firms through 
whose co-operation the extension in question was ar- 
ranged. In speaking of the matter, he said: 


“My duties as Secretary of the Treasury and Director- 
General of the Railroads, involving as they do the rais- 
ing of enormous sums of money, have been greatly light- 
ened by the reliance that I have come to feel upon the 
wholesome public spirit of the American banking fra- 
ternity. With but few exceptions, they have shown them- 
selves willing and eager to help in distributing the finan- 
cial burden of the war that is now being carried with an 
ease that surprised the world. 

“They have helped to educate the financial community 
to a broader vision and to widen the field of investments 
in this country and in so doing have been themselves 
benefited, for from being American bankers they have 
become world bankers with all the duties and opportu- 
nities that the description implies.” 

The particular incident which evoked this comment was 
an announcement by the Division of Finance and Pur- 
chases of the United States Railroad Administration, read- 
ing as follows: 

“This office was advised a short time age that the 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad had $22,500,000 short-time col- 
lateral notes maturing October 1st; that the railroad had 
made inquiries as to the prospect for renewal, as result 
of which authority was requested to arrange for a four 
months’ extension on an interest basis of seven and three- 
quarters per cent, including banker’s commission. 

“In reply the company was informed that market con- 
ditions did not, in the opinion of the Director-General, 
justify the rate asked and that in agreeing to it he would 
be lending his approval to an interest charge which he 
considered unwarranted in the present conditions. 

“The Division of Finance and Purchases thereupon tele- 
graphed a number of banks who were understood to be 
holders of the maturing Baltimore & Ohio notes, asking 
whether they would be willing, under the circumstances, 
to accept a renewal at six per cent per annum. With 
but two or three exceptions, these banks responded 
promptly, agreeing to renew at six per cent. Upon re- 
ceipt of these replies the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was 
notified that the holders of approximately $11,000,000 of 
the notes had readily agreed to the desired extension and 
it was suggested that the railroad should communicate 
with the remaining hciders and ascertain their attitude 
in the matter, with the understanding that the Railroad 
Administration would furnish the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road with any money that might be required to pay off 
the holders who refused to extend their notes at six per 
cent per annum. 

“As result the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has just been 
able to inform the Director-General that the holders of 
about eighty per cent of the outstanding notes have agreed 
to an extension at six per cent per annum, so that the 
government will be called upon to supply only about 
$4,000,000 out of the $22,500,000.” 

The Director of the Division of Finance and Purchases 
adds that “the success of the railroad in effecting the ex- 
tension thus secured was very largely: due to the public 
spirited co-operation of the bankers through whom these 
notes were originally placed. They charged no commis- 
sion for their services in the matter and their assistance 
and co-operation is much appreciated.” 


EXPRESS COMPANY ACCOUNTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Director Prouty on October 5 issued P. S. & A. Circular 
No. 30, as follows: 

“Effective July 1, 1918, all revenue earned for express 
privileges over lines under federal control will be settled 
with the Director-General of Railroads by the American 
Railway Express Company. No settlements will be made 
between the American Railway Express Company, nor its 
predecessors and carriers under federal control, for ex- 
press revenue earned on or subsequent to July 1, 1918.. 
There will be a settlement by the express companies op- 
erating prior to that date for express revenue to and in- 
cluding June 30, 1918. 

“Commencing with express revenue for the month of 
July, 1918, the proportion accruing to the Director-General 
for express privileges is 50.25 per cent of the gross express 
earnings on the lines under federal control. The amount 
derived from express privileges will be apportioned to the 
individual lines on the basis of the relative gross express 
earnings (acutally ascertained by the express companies) 
on such lines for the calendar year 1917. 

“The American Railway Express Company will make 
monthly an estimate of the gross express earnings on 
lines under federal control; 50.25 per cent thereof will 
be apportioned to individual lines on the basis of the 
relative gross earnings of such lines for the calendar year 
1917. This monthly estimate will be furnished each 
line under federal control by the American Railway Ex- 
press Company not later than the twentieth of the 
month following that for which the estimate is made. 
Upon receipt of such advice the amount of estimated 
express revenue shall be charged to an account entitled 
‘Estimated Express Revenue’ and credited to the express 
revenue account. 


“Within 60 days after the close of each month the’ 


American Railway Express Company will furnish to each 
line under federal control a statement of the amount of 
actual revenue accruing to it for the month ended 60 
days prior. Upon receipt of this advice the estimated 
express revenue account and the express revenue account 
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shall be adjusted to conform to the amount of the actuaj 
revenues reported. The amount of the actual reveny 
shall be then transferred from the account ‘Estimateg 
Express Revenue’ to an account styled ‘W. G. McAdoo, 
Director-General of Railroads.’ 

“The American Railway Express Company will pay t 
the Director-General at Washington, D. C.,. the proportion 
of actually determined express revenue earned over lines 
under federal control. No part of the money so paid will 
be transmitted to carriers for liquidation of the account 
entitled ‘W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads’ 
which will remain as an open account on the federal 
books, offsetting the amount in an open credit account 
on the administrative books. 

“Each of the four express companies (American, Adams, 
Wells Fargo and Southern) will make payments of the 
revenue for the unsettled months prior to July 1, 1918 
direct to the lines under federal control upon which each 
of the express companies conducted express operations, 
Those payments will be made upon the following basis: 

“To the gross express earnings of each express company 
earned over lines under federal control for each of the un 
settled months will be applied the average ratio of actual 
payments to all such lines for the calendar year 1917. The 
amount so determined will then be apportioned to the 
individual lines on. the basis of the relative payments to 
such lines for the calendar year 1917. 

“The express companies which are to settle the reve 
nues prior to July 1, 1918, will pay to each carrier only 
75 per cent of the amount determined to be due for those 
months for which no settlement has been made. 
ference between the amount reported by the express 
companies as express revenue to June 30, 1918, and the 
amount paid by such companies shall be carried in open 
account against the appropriate express company until 
such time as that sum is paid or until instructions are 
issued outlining the disposition of the charge. 

“In the event that the amount apportioned to carriers 
either prior to July 1, 1918, or subsequent to June 30, 
1918, appears to be disproportionate with the amount that 
should have accrued to such carrier a full statement of 
the facts in connection therewith shall be submitted to 
the undersigned. 

“The practice of auditing the accounts of express con: 
panies, in order ig determine that correct settlements 
were made, shall, in so far as the express revenues earned 
for express privileges subsequent to Dec. 31, 1917, are 
concerned, be discontinued. Any audit of the accounts 
of the American Railway Express Company which may 
be necessary in order to determine the correctness of the 
statements made by it will be conducted by the account 
ing forces of the Director-General.” 


LIBERTY BOND PURCHASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo announced, October 9, that uP 
to the close of business October 8 officials and employes 
of the Railroad Administration in Washington had sub- 
scribed a total of $270,900 to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 

A report from Hale Holden, Regional Director of the 
Central Western Region, for the period ending October 1, 
shows that 63 per cent of the railroad employes of that 
region had subscribed a total of $18,370,340, an average of 
$89 per subscriber. 

A report from R. H. Aishton, Regional Director North 
western Region, for the period ending with the close of 
business October 7, showed that 182,830 employes in that 
region, or 69.52 per cent of all employes, had subscribed 4 
total of $18,781,950, an average per subscriber of $112.7. 

B. L. Winchell, Regional Director, Southern Region, set! 
word that General Superintendent Campbell of the Ker 
tucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad, Louisville, Ky., had 
reported that the Liberty Loan Committee under his diret 
tion, beginning work at 7:00 a. m. September 28, had al 
9:00 o’clock the same morning secured subscriptions from 
all of the 1,019 employes of the Terminal. 

The Director-General received word that the Atchisol, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Corporation had decided t 
subscribe $5,000,000 to the Fourth Liberty Loan; that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Corporation has decided to subscribe 
$5,000,000, and that the New York, New Haven & Hart 
ford Railroad Corporation had decided to subscribe 
$1,000,000. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) . 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 


Liability: 

(Ct. of App. of Ala.) When a common carrier neg- 
ligently fails to carry goods to destination within reason- 
able time, the consignee may recover for breach of the 
contract or for negligent breach of duty.—White vs. Louis- 
ville & N. R. Co.,; 79 Sou. Rep. 508. 

Special Damages: 

(Ct. of App. of Ala.) Where a carrier negligently fails 
to deliver goods within a reasonable time, it is liable for 
special damages arising from the peculiar character of 
the goods or the immediate need thereof only when at 
the time it made the contract it knew, or was chargeable 
with knowledge of, the special circumstances, though such 
knewledge need not be expressly brought to the carrier’s 
notice.—White vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 79 Sou. Rep. 508. 

Where a carrier had for a long time carried machinery 
to the consignee whose plant was near the railroad which 
knew of the character of the business, it was for the jury 
to say whether the carrier in accepting a shipment, con- 
sisting of an engine, flywheel, crankshaft, eccentric rod 
and bearings, knew of the immediate need, and was there- 
fore liable for special damages because the plant was 
shut down pending delivery of the shipment.—lIbid. 
Measure of Damages: 

(Ct. of App. of Ala.) In an action for the tort of a 
carrier in failing to deliver goods within a reasonable 
time, the measure of damages is different from the meas- 
ure applied in actions for breach of contract, ‘the carrier 
being liable for such damages consequent upon its act 
as could reasonably have been anticipated as likely to 
result—White vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 79 Sou. Rep. 508. 
Pleading: 

(Ct. of App. of Ala.) In action against carrier for neg- 
lgent delay in delivering goods, brought to recover ex- 
emplary damages, allegation that the carrier “wantonly 
refused or failed to deliver” the goods did not warrant 
recovery of exemplary damages, the pleading being no 
stronger than its weakest alternative-—White vs. Louis- 
ville & N. R. Co., 79 Sou. Rep. 508. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Cummins Amendment: 

(Supreme Ct. of Idaho.) A common carrier receiving 
goods for interstate transportation is liable for full actual 
loss, damage or injury thereof caused by it unless, when 
the shipment is made, the property is hidden from view 
and the carrier is not notified as to its character, in 
which event it may limit the liability to an amount which 
it may require the shipper to state, in writing, as the 
value of the goods.—Thompson et ux. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co., 
174 Pac. Rep. 607. 

A common carrier cannot require a shipper to state the 
value of an interstate shipment, nor can it rely upon 
such statement, if made, as a limitation of liability, un- 
less the property be hidden from view and the carrier be 
not informed of the character thereof.—Ibid. 

Restricted Valuation: 

(Supreme Ct. of S. D.) In action against defendant 
railroad for damages to a shipment of household goods, 
plaintiff had the burden of showing that there was no 
consideration for that part of agreement placing a valua- 
tion of $10 per hundredweight on the goods, so that she 
was entitled to a recovery based upon full value.—Strat- 
ton vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. (No. 4323). 

There being nothing to show that jury did not base 
its verdict for damages to shipment upon actual value 
of goods, the giving of an instruction that, if the limita- 
tion of value placed upon the goods by plaintiff was with- 
out consideration it was not binding, there being no 
proof upon which to base such instruction, was prejudicial. 
—Ibid. 

Where articles are heterogeneous in nature, and shipper 
and carrier have, for the purpose of giving shipper a 
lower freight rate agreed to a value (less than the actual 
value) not to exceed a certain number of dollars per 
hundredweight, the damages in case of partial loss would 
be determined by finding the percentage which the agreed 
value of the entire shipment bears to its actual value 
and multiplying the actual value of each article by such 
per cent.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Fraudulent Claims: 

(Circuit Ct. of App.) In a prosecution under act to 
regulate commerce, Feb. 4, 1887, against a corporation 
for fraudulent claim for injury to shipment, a corporate 
officer who signed letters making claims for injuries to 
a shipment is entitled to testify as to his intent, it ap- 
pearing that the claims were prepared by his bookkeeper, 
for the corporation could act only through its officers or 
agents, and the intent of the officer is that of the corpo- 
tation—Laser Grain Co. vs. United States, 250 Fed. Rep. 


- 826. 


Where it was asserted that a claim against a railroad 
company was fraudulent and that the pressing of the 
tliim was a violation of the act to regulate commerce, 
the acts and sayings of one prosecuting or pressing the 
claim are generally admissible on the question of intent, 
and he may also testify as to his intention.—Ibid. 

An indispensable element of the charge in the indict- 
Ment was that the defendant filed with the St. Louis, 


fron Mountain & Southern Railway Company a fraudulent 
claim for an excessive amount of damages. The “filing” 
of a paper or claim with a corporation is not complete 
until the document is delivered to and received by an 
officer or agent thereof who had authority to receive, 
file, or act upon it. There was no substantial evidence 
of any such filing of the claim, or of any of the documents 
making it, with any such officer or agent of the railroad 
company, and for that reason the court should have in- 
structed the jury to return a verdict for the defendant.— 
Ibid. 

In a prosecution under an indictment charging a viola- 
tion of the act to regulate commerce by filing an ex- 
cessive claim with a railroad company, evidence held in- 
sufficient to take the question of the filing of the claim 
to the jury.—Ibid. 


On October 8 the Commission dismissed proceedings 
in case 9023, sub 11-L, Clemens Horst Co. vs. Sou. Pac. 
Co. et al., on complainant’s request. 
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Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Mina. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Limitation of Liability: 

(District Court D, Mass.) Where the petitioner for 
limitation of liability, as owner of a vessel, was in no 
way misled in the presentation of its case by the state- 
ment of the amount of damages contained in the libel, 
and in no way altered its position in reliance thereon, the 
damage claimant’s motion to amend should be allowed.— 
In re Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., 250 Fed. Rep. 916. 
Interest or Award: 

(District Court D, Mass.) In collision cases, the al- 
lowance of interest on the award rests in the discretion 


Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


* 
Curing Defects in Pleading. 

Minnesota.—Question: When a claimant files suit 
against a railroad company and there is a technical error 
in the papers, does this invalidate the claim entirely? 
We should think that all it would be necessary for the 
claimant to do would be to refile his suit, making out the 
papers correctly. However, in the case which we have 
in mind the two years’ time limit in which suit may be 
brought has expired and the papers were not corrected 
within the time limit. 
sense standpoint, the consignees should not lose the 
amount of their claim simply because in making out their 
form of complaint they used the words “initial carriers” 
in the place of the words “final carrier,” 

Answer: The foundation of an action in court may 
be called by the name of declaration, complaint, petition 
or statement. On it the plaintiff must recover, or not 
at all. In it the plaintiff must state in a logical and 
legal form the facts which constitute his cause of action. 
The law of pleading deals both with the matter which 
thes pleading must contain and with the form in which 
the matter must be set forth. The rules or forms pre- 
scribed differ in the various states, but all courts hold 
in effect that pleadings must have substantially all ma- 
terial facts, and that the names of the parties plaintiff 
and defendant are essential. Where there has been a 
defect in this particular, the codes of mostly all states 
either provide for or imply the right of the pleader to 
amend his pleading without leave of court, or in the sound 
discretion of the court, except where the statute of limi- 
tations might operate as a bar. While the amendment 
in the pleading in question is one that would ordinarily 
be allowed as a matter of course, yet as the time within 
which to bring an action has since intervened, it would 
seem that it would not be unconscionable for the court 
to grant it, unless the code of the state wherein the 
action is brought, or the rules of practice of the courts 
therein, provide otherwise. 

* € * 
Time Within Which to File Claims. 


Ohio.—Question: We have before us a bill of lading 
dated June 21, 1917, covering a car of commercial slag 
from Jackson, O., to Portsmouth, O., which has never 
reached the consignee. On July 30, 1918, shipper filed 
a claim against the carrier, but it was declined under 


It seems to us, from a common- ° 


of the court; but, where there are no special circum. 
stances affecting the matter, tle general rule should. be 
applied.—In re Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., 250 Fed. 
Rep. 916. 

In collision cases, the general rule is that interest on 
the damages eventually awarded should be computed from 
the date of the collision, or from the dates when pay. 
ments for the necessary repairs were actually made— 
Ibid. 

In collision cases, interest on demurrage should be com- 
puted from the time the vessel returned to service.—Ibid. 


section 3, paragraph 3 of the uniform bill of lading, which 
provides that all claims for loss and damage or delay 
must be presented in writing to the carrier within six 
months after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. 
I believe I have seen something in the columns of The 
Traffic World covering cases of this kind, but cannot lo- 
cate the item. Will you please give us your opinion 
through the columns of your weekly issue? 

Answer: The shipment appears to be an intrastate 
one, and, assuming that the courts of Ohio have not held 
to the contrary, the law is, as amended by the act of 
Congress, June 29, 1906, that the shipper, consignee, or 
lawful holder of the bill of lading must within six months 
file with the agent of the carrier, either at the point of 
origin or at point of delivery, or with the general claims 
department of the carrier, a claim or a written notice of 
intended claim, if the loss occurred while in transit. See 
our answer to “California,” published on page 598 of the 
March 16, 1918, issue of The Traffic World. If, however, 
the loss was due to delay or damage while being loaded 
or unloaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness or 
negligence of the.carrier, then no notice of filing of claim 
is required as a condition precedent to recovery. See 
the case of J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
96 S. E. Rep. 221, cited on page 302 of the Aug. 10, 1918, 
issue of The Traffic World. . 

* s * 


Proceedings Involving Rates, Regulations, Etc. 


Illinois —Question: Please advise through the columns 
of The Traffic World if I can do anything to have packing 
requirements of a certain commodity changed and how 
to proceed. Also, can I do anything to have rating on 
same commodity lowered in carload lots? It is physically 
impossible to load minimum weight by using full cubic 
capacity of car. 

Answer: You may address an informal letter to E. P, 
Eyman, chairman, at Chicago, of the Chicago western dis- 
trict, of the Western Freight Traffic Committee, of the 
U. S. Railroad Administration, setting forth in detail the 
present requirements for packing a certain commodity, 
how this operates unfairly and unreasonably to those 
shipping the same, and the changes that should be made 
in the present packing requirements so as to afford the 
most convenient, practicable and safest means for packings. 
A similar statement in writing to this committee regard 
ing the rate and manner of loading this commodity should 
be made, showing how they are unjust and unreasonable, 
and what should be substituted instead, if they in any- 
wise arose under General Order No. 28. : 

If you prefer you could make an informal complaint 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, The Commis 
sion has always, and still does, lend its active assistance 
to the settlement of complaints and differences betweet 
the carriers and shippers through informal adjustments. 
This policy will be continued even with reference to com 
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plaints involving rates initiated by the U. S. Railroad 
Administration. 

Again, you might institue a formal proceeding before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the same manner 
as are all other complaints brought before that body. 

* * * 


Shipper May Sue for Consignee. 


Ohio.— Question: A makes a shipment of wine in bot- 
tles to B, and when the shipment reaches destination 
one-half of the number of bottles in the shipment are 
prooken and the contents gone. B pays the express 
charges on the entire shipment. B pays A one-half of 
the invoice price for the goods, but does not deduct one- 
half of the express charges from his bill, but sends all 
the necessary papers to A, so that A can present claim 
against the express company. A presents claim against 
the express company for one-half of the invoice price and 
one-half of the express charges which cover the amount 


lost. : 
The express company returned the claim to A, stating 
that they will pay him one-half of the invoice price, but 
will not pay him one-half of the express charges, since 
the papers do not show that B deducted one-half of the 
express charges when making settlement with A. B is 
a foreigner and does not understand how to file claims, 
and it has always been customary for A to handle the 
daims for B. We contend that the express company is 
liable for one-half of the express charges, and it should 
be immaterial with them whether they paid this amount 
to A or B. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
rule 510, Confererce Rulings Bulletin 7, said that either 
the shipper, consignee, or the lawful holder of the bill 
of lading may file with the agent of the carrier a claim 
or a written notice of intended claim; that is, regardless 
of whether he is the owner or holder of the bill of lading, 
the shipper may file the claim. This ruling is based on 
the rule or law which allows the shipper, as the party 
who made the contract of carriage with the carrier, to 
sue for its breach, though the recovery would inure to 
the benefit of the real owner of the goods. Sou. Ry. Co. 
vs. Maddox, 67 S. E. 838; O. & M. R. Co. vs. Emerich, 24 
Il. App. 245, and many other cases in support of this 
doctrine. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, ETC. 


Of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, published weekly at Chicago, 
Il, for October 1, 1918. 

State of Illinois, } ss. 
County of Cook, 

Refore me, a notary public, in and for_the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared William C. Tyler, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the secretary-treasurer of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
_ and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Traffic Service Bureau, 418 S. Market St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Editor, Henry A. Palmer, 926 Glengyle Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Managing editor, None. 

a manager, E. C. Van Arsdel, 4432 Evans Ave., Chi- 

ago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are; E. F. Hamm, 1542 Sherwin St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Wm. Eastman, Evanston, IM.; William C. Tyler, 
la Grange, Ill, and C. J. Fellows, Cleveland, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
hot only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
lame of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
Pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
*curities than as so stated by him. 

WILLIAM C. TYLER, Secy.-Treas. 
rors to and subscribed before me this 8th day of October, 


[Seal] E. C. Van Arsdel. 
(My commission expires February 16, 1920.) 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. , We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 

Address “‘Help for Traffic Man,’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Help for Traffic Man 


Application of Advances in Rates. 


Q.—At the present time we are having some difficulty 
in adjusting rates on the 25 per cent advance and also 
on the 2 per cent advance under Director-General’s order. 
The railroads in this district seem to be somewhat con- 
fused in regard to this matter; for example, a car shipped 
from points in Kansas to Cleveland on plaster, taking 
Chicago the cheapest combination, they are assessing a 
charge of 2 per cent to Chicago and 2 per cent from Chi- 
cago to Cleveland. 

Our contention is that the maximum charge on this 
shipment using combination rates as through rate should 
be 2 cents; in other words, the rate prior to June 25 
was 15 cents to Chicago and 12 cents from Chicago to 
Cleveland, and the through rate on this shipment should 
be 29 cents, carriers claiming rate of 31 cents. The same 
may be said of the 25 per cent advance on less-than-car- 
load shipments to Jacksonville, Fla., using Cincinnati as 
combination; they assess 25 per cent advance to Cin- 
cinnati and 25 per cent beyond, making a double advance. 
Our contention is that, according to the interpretation of 
the ruling, the advance should be no more than 25 per 
cent on the through combination. We would appreciate 
if you will advise us legal authority on this matter. 

A.—Answering the first query, the Director-General has 
held in a number of specific instances that the flat ad- 
vance in cents per 100 pounds should be added to the 
through rate or the combination of locals or intermediates 
which together make up the through rate. In other words, 
the rate from the Kansas points to the destination named 
being prior to June 25, 27 cents, the increased rate should 
now be 29 cents. In other words, the advance of 2 cents 
is attached to the entire charge and not to each particular 
factor of the through charge. If it were otherwise one 
city might possibly have an increase in the rate of 4, 6 
or 8 cents according to the number of local rates which 
were used to make up the through total charge for trans- 
portation, whereas a neighboring city having a through 
rate might have the advantage of paying but the 2 cents 
advance. This question, however, has been settled by 
the Director-General in a number of cases, one of which 
is particularly cited in another answer in this column. 

Regarding the second query, it must be evident to the 
inquirer that when a percentage advance has been or- 
dered, the result will be the same, whether the 25 per 
cent is calculated on each factor or on the combination 
making up the through charge. For instance, if the local 
rate to Cincinnati is 16 cents and the rate beyond Cin- 
cinnati to Jacksonville is 24 cents, the total rate would 
be 40 cents; 25 per cent of 40 cents is 10 cents, making 
the total advanced charge 50 cents; 25 per cent added to 
16 cents, the first factor, makes a rate of 20 cents; 25 
per cent added to the 24 cents, the second factor, makes 
30 cents, or a total advanced rate of 50 cents. It is only 
in cases where the advanced rate is prescribed in cents 
per 100 pounds or in specific figures that any difference 
would occur in the method of calculating the advance as 
above shown. If the carriers persist in the above in- 
stance, or in any other instance, in adding the advance 
to each factor of a combination rate, the matter should 
be called to the attention of the Director-General, and 
the carriers will receive instructions in accordance with 
the above. 

Coal Rate Advances on Combination Rates. 

Q.—Please advise how you draw your conclusion, as 
stated in Volume 22, No. 7, page 350 of The Traffic 
World for August 17, under “Help for the Traffic Man,” 
that Mr. McAdoo intended that the specific coal increases 
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be applied to the through charge as it existed on May 
25, 1918, whether based upon a joint through rate or upon 
a combination of rates? 

A.—The answer as given to the query as set out in 
The Traffic World under date of August 17 was made 
upon specific information regarding the rulings made by 
the Director-General. The Legal Department of the Traf- 
fic Service Bureau had occasion to test this matter before 
the federal Railroad Administration in two cases and the 
express holding of the Director-General was to the effect 
that the advance ordered in General Order No. 28, when 
applied to the transportation of coal, should be based 
upon the through rate as it existed prior to June 25, 1918, 
or if there were no through rate, then the advance should 
be computed upon the total or the local rates forming the 
combination of rates or total charge. 

For instance, as illustrative of the principle: One of 
the cases referred to above presented the following situa- 
tion: On the shipment of coal from point of origin to 
final destination there were two local rates, one of 30 
cents per ton to the junction point and the other of 60 
cents per ton from the junction point to destination. 
Under section 2 of General Order No. 28, as construed 
by the railroads in that case, the advances were to be 
15 cents per ton on the rate of 30 cents and 20 cents 
per ton on the rate of 60 cents, making an advance of 
35 cents per ton on the through or total charge of 90 cents 
for the transportation of the coal. When this case was 
presented to the Director-General he ruled specifically 
that the advance should be only 20 cents per ton, since 
the through rate made by the combination of locals was 
but 90 cents per ton, and that this advance should be 
upon the rates as they existed prior to the taking effect 
of General Order No. 28, which took effect on June 25, 
1918. 


Increased Export Rates to Cuba Via New Orleans Due to 
Closing of Atlantic Ports. 


Q.—Based on export rate quoted through Baltimore, 
Md., by the steamship line, we closed deal for approxi- 
mately twenty-five cars material for Cuba. Immediately 


. upon receipt of order we applied for G. O. C. permit, but 
were advised by the steamship people that permit had 
been refused by the Export Control Committee, owing to 
the fact that they desired to avoid congestion at the 
north Atlantic ports, they having divided the United 


States into certain districts. They agreed, however, to 
allow us to forward shipment through the Gulf, via which 
route the rate is approximately 9 cents per hundred pounds 
higher than through Baltimore. 

Will you kindly advise through your columns if the 
government can legally force us to forward a shipment 
via a route where the lower rate cannot be protected? 
Am of the opinion that we should be allowed to forward 
shipment through Baltimore at the lower rate. 

A.—It is apparent that this shipper quoted price on the 
material mentioned before ascertaining if he could ship 
by the route selected; that is, through the Baltimore gate- 
way, and afterward made the discovery that this route 
was not available without a permit from the Export Con- 
trol Committee, which permit was declined. 

There is no doubt as to the authority of the govern- 
ment at this time to close any route by reason of war 
necessity to avoid congestion at any port. While it is 
true that there is no congestion at present at the port 
of Baltimore, it is also true that it is free from this con- 
gestion only because of the action taken by the govern- 
ment in closing the route to certain non-essential traffic. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland held its monthly noonday 
luncheon at the Hollenden Hotel, September 26, and was 
addressed by O. P. Van Sweringen, president of the Union 
Terminals Company and the Nickel Plate Road, and by 
C. BE. Stage, on the subject of the location of the Union 
Station to be built in Cleveland for the handling of all 
lines diverging from the city. 


The Traffic Club of New England will begin its activi- 
ties for fall and winter season Monday evening, October 
14, at the American House, Boston. After dinner the 
speaker of the evening will be M. F. Roesti, assistant 
cashier, National Shawmut Bank of Boston, who will ad- 
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dress the club on the subject, “Our Opportunities in For- 
eign Trade.” 


Personal Notes 


James C. Davis was 
born in Keokuk, Iowa, 
where he lived for many 
years, and was engaged 
in the general practice 
of law. During his resi- 
dence there he held the 
office of city solicitor 
and was mayor of the 
city from 1885 to 1887, 
Jan. 1, 1903, he received 
the appointment as Iowa 
attorney for the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway 
Company and _ removed 
to Des Moines. April 22, 
1918, he was appointed 
general solicitor of the 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad and removed to 
Chicago. Oct. 1, 1918, 
the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha 
law department was also put under his jurisdiction, he 
being appointed general solicitor of that road. 


J. J. Byrne, general eastern agent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, with office at New York, has 
been appointed assistant general freight agent; A. B. 
Wallace, assistant general freight agent, has been ap- 
pointed chief of tariff bureau, and T. J. McGeoy has been 
appointed foreign freight agent, all with headquarters at 
New York. 

O. A. Constans, freight traffic manager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, western lines, with office at Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant traffic manager (freight); S. T. Mc 
Laughlin, assistant freight traffic manager, at Cincinnati, 
O., has been appointed assistant to traffic manager, and 
Edward Hart, Jr., western general freight agent, at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, Kansas 
Southwestern Railroad, and Grand Canyon Railroad an- 
nounce the following appointments: W. G. Barnwell, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, San Francisco, Cal.; J. R. 
Koontz, general freight agent, Topeka, Kan.; R. G. Mer- 
rick, assistant general freight agent, Topeka, Kan.; J. C. 
Burnett, assistant general freight agent, Topeka, Kan.; 
B. F. E. Marsh, assistant general freight agent, Topeka, 
Kan.; D. L. Meyers, assistant general freight agent, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; F. H. Manter, assistant general freight agent, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. C. Maegly, assistant general freight agent, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. G. Sheer, assistant general freight agent, 
Chicago, Ill.; C. L. Seagraves, agricultural agent, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; A. M. Reinhardt, assistant general freight agent, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; C. C. Dana, assistant general freight 
and passenger agent, Amarillo, Tex.; F. P. Cruice, assist- 
ant general freight and passenger agent, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
W. T. Treleaven, live stock agent,, Kansas City, Mo.; 
T. B. Gallaher, division freight and passenger agent, 
Amarillo, Tex.; P. N. Montgomery, traveling freight and 
passenger agent, Amarillo, Tex.; J. F. Thompson, division 
freight agent, Chicago, Ill.; A. A. Robertson, traveling 
freight agent, Chicago, Ill.; E. R. Leis, division freight 
agent, Denver, Colo.; B. F. Williams, traveling freight 
agent, Denver, Colo.; W. R. Brown, division freight and 
passenger agent, El Paso, Tex.; W. A. Cameron, traveling 
freight and passenger agent, El Paso, Tex.; J. W. Mun 
sell, division freight agent, Fort Madison, Ia.; G. W. 
Smith, traveling freight agent, Fort Madison, Ia.; C. A. 
Walker, division freight agent, Hutchinson, Kan.; M. C. 
Burton, traveling freight agent, Hutchinson, Kan.; E. L. 
Jansen, division freight agent, Joplin, Mo.; P. E. Taylor, 
traveling freight agent, Joplin, Mo.; G. E. Roe, division 
freight agent, Kansas City,,Mo.; H. R. Teasdale, division 
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freight agent, Oklahoma City, Okla.; C. B. Ludington, 
traveling freight agent, Oklahoma City, Okla.; F. W. 
Myers, division freight agent, Pueblo, Colo.; J. J. Dev- 
ereux, traveling freight agent, Pueblo, Colo.; R. M. Bach- 
eller, division freight and passenger agent, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; R. B. Cunningham, division freight agent, Topeka, 
Kan.; K. Burnett, traveling freight agent, Topeka, Kan.; 
F. M. Williams, division freight and passenger agent, 
Trinidad, Colo.; G. W. Vetter, division freight agent, 
Tulsa, Okla.; E. C. Bell, traveling freight agent, Tulsa, 
Okla.; R. E.. Torrington, division freight agent, Welling- 
ton, Kan.; F. W. Peppard, traveling freight agent, Wel- 
lington, Kan.; G. R. Piper, division freight agent, Wichita, 
Kan.; J. G. McCabe, traveling freight agent, Wichita, Kan. 

J. B. Yohe has been appointed federal manager of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia and West Side Belt railroads. 

Regional Director Aishton announces that Roy W. Nor- 
ris is appointed supervisor of telegraph and telephone 
service, northwestern region, to supervise, co-ordinate and 
unify railroad, telephone and telegraph facilities. 

Hale Holden, regional director, announces that W. T. 
Louden is appointed terminal manager, with office at 
Alton, Ill., with jurisdiction* within the Alton switching 
district, including the area lying between Godfrey, IIl., 
Glassy Lake, Ill., East Alton, Ill., and West Alton, Mo. 

The jurisdiction of C. G. Burnham, federal manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, is extended over 
the Paducah & Illinois Railroad. 


HENRY THURTELL 


Henry Thurtell, recently appointed Chief Examiner for 
the Commission, is a college professor. His friends, how- 
ever, do not hold that against him. According to his 








Own declaration he was educated, in a mild form, in 
the Agricultural College and in the State University of 
Michigan. He began his career as a professor in 1891, 
When he was appointed professor of mechanics and me- 
chanical drawing in the State University of Nevada. Five 
years later he became professor of mathematics and me- 
chanics in the same. institution, and in 1900 he became 
dean of the university. 
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From 1905 to 1907 Mr. Thurtell served Nevada_as state 
engineer. In 1907 he was appointed a member of the 
railroad commission of the state and served in that ca- 
pacity until January, 1911, when he was appointed an 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission. Dur- 
ing his service as railroad commissioner for Nevada he 
appeared before the federal regulating body as a witness 
in several intermountain cases. His familiarity with 
questions arising out of the long-and-short-haul part of 
the fourth section caused him to be placed in charge of 
fourth section work by the Commission and he served 
as chairman of the fourth section board until 1916, when 
he was appointed an attorney-examiner. 


In his work for the Commission he has heard and pre- 
pared reports in the following important cases: Fourth 
section violations in the southeast, western advanced 
passenger rate case, transcontinental cases, the Shreve- 
port case, and the cotton cases. The final settlement of 
the transcontinental fourth section cases, which resulted 
in the application of the rigid long-and-short-haul rule as 
to that traffic, was made on the reports submitted by 
Mr. Thurtell. 


GEORGE M. CROSLAND 


Born in Bennettsville, S. C., in 1867, George M. Cros- 
land came to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
January, 1889, a few days after he reached his majority, 
to accept a clerkship in the Bureau of Tariffs. For twenty- 
three years he remained in that bureau and, during the 
latter part of that period, he was senior clerk in charge 
of the file room, where are found the many millions of 
schedules containing the freight rates which have been 
filed with the Commission since April 1, 1887. 


In January, 1912, Commissioner Clark, who has charge 
of the Bureau of Tariffs, tendered Mr. Crosland the posi- 
tion of confidential clerk to him and Mr. Crosland 
continued to act in that capacity until early in 1915, 
when he was appointed assistant chief examiner, which 
position he held until appointed chairman of the 
Commission’s Board of Reference and Board of Sus- 
pensions, the latter board being continued as_ the 
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Fifteenth Section Board after the amendment of Aug. 9, 
1917, to the act to regulate commerce. Mr. Crosland was 
also made chairman of the Released Rate Committee 
after the passage of the second Cummins amendment. 
John M. Jones, who was then chief of the Bureau of Tar- 
iffs, served on all of these inter-office boards with Mr. 
Crosland and the two were close personal friends and 
worked shoulder to shoulder on many of the important 
matters which came before those boards before they were 
presented to the Commission. 

After the death of Mr. Jones Mr. Crosland was made 
acting chief of the Bureau of Tariffs during the interim 
before the reassembling of the Commission. At the first 
conference held after the recess the Commission ap- 
pointed him chief of the bureau. It is probably the Com- 
mission’s most important bureau, because around the law- 
ful tariff center most of the activties of the Commission. 

For thirty years Mr. Crosland has made the study of 
tariffs and the Commisison’s regulations and rulings his 
vocation. 


REPAIRS TO FREIGHT CARS 


In Circular No. 20 Director Gray defines the limit of 
cost of repairs to freight cars belonging to railroads under 
federal control, as follows: 

1. Freight cars in need of general repairs will be thor- 
oughly inspected, all defective parts noted, and estimate 
made showing cost of repairs to place car in general good 
condition for two years’ service barring accident and run- 
ning repairs. Cars referred to in this circular are cars 
which are eligible for interchange under the MCB rules. 

2. Limit of cost for making repairs: 


WOODEN FREIGHT CARS WHICH HAVE NOT BEEN RE- 

ayy AND IMPROVED BY APPLICATION OF METAL 

RAFT ARMS EXTENDING BEYOND BODY BOLSTER, 

CONTINUOUS STEEL DRAFT ARMS, STEEL CENTER 
SILLS, OR STEEL UNDERFRAME. 


(A) In Service 20 Years or More—All Freight Cars 
Limit of cost of 
Repairs in Kind, Labor 
and Material. 
If equipped with 40,000-pound capacity trucks 
COME ovale Vieacin die awGe te sia maw a Oa. «kph ks Oe wea ee $ 25.00 
Over 40,000-pound, but € : - 
RS SET ree ee 75.00 
60,000-pound capacity trucks and over............ 
(B) Cars in Service 10 Years and Less Than 20 Years 
Limit Cost of Repairs 
In Kind With Betterments 
All Cars All Cars 
- Except Re- Re- Except Re- 
frigerator frigerator frigerator Refrigerator 
Equipped with 40,000- 
pound capacity trucks No No 
4 ae $100 Betterments Betterments 
Over 40,000-pound, to be 
less than 60,000- applied 
pound capacity ..... 150 
60, 00- -pound capacity 
Pe ME aeeiwacuesec 200 500 


applied 


1,000 1,200 


3. Cars in service over 5 years and less than 10 years 
and cars found equipped with metal draft arms extending 
beyond body bolster, continuous steel draft arms with 
transom draft gear or steel center sills or all steel under- 
frame. 

All cars having trucks 60,000-pound capacity and over 
will be repaired unless total cost of repairs, including cost 
of betterments, plus scrap value, exceeds 75 per cent of 
value of new car. 

If cost of repairs exceeds 75 per cent of new car, it will 
be dismantled and good parts reclaimed for use in repair- 
ing cars of similar types. This will apply to existing equip- 
ment only. | 

4. Cars in Service 5 Years and Less.—All cars having 
trucks 60,000-pound capacity and over will be thoroughly 
repaired at cost necessary. 

5. Cost of application of safety appliances, wheels, jour- 
nal bearings, and couplers will not be considered in esti- 
mate cost of repairs. 

6. All wooden freight cars with trucks 60,000-pound 
capacity and over, receiving general repairs, not equipped 
with metal draft arms extending beyond body bolsters, 
with steel underframes or steel center sills will have con- 
sills, steel underframe or transom draft gear, will be 
equipped with either cast steel draft arms extending be- 
yond body bolsters, steel draft arms extending full length 
of car, steel center sills or steel underframe. Cars equipped 
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steel draft arms extending ful llength of car, steel center 
tinuous cover plates riveted to the top or bottom of sills, 
preferably to top. 

7. When the cost of repairs in kind exceeds amount 
allotted to be expended, and betterments are not to be ap. 
plied, the federal manager, or the general manager on 
roads having no federal manager, may authorize in writ- 
ing that the car will be dismantled. Should cost of repairs 
in kind exceed the amount allotted, and betterments, de. 
scribed in rule 6, are to be applied; if material is not avail- 
able, car may be sent to owners. 

8. When cars are dismantled or sent home to owners 
for rebuilding, a detailed statement will be made showing 
the estimated cost of repairs. in kind, by items, and for. 
warded to owners, showing disposition, and copy retained 
>y handling road. 

9. To estimate detailed cost of repairs, add 35 per cent 
to the sum of applied labor and material. 


OKLAHOMA RATE SETTLEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

A settlement of the trouble created in Oklahoma by 
the application to the Shreveport class scale of the ad- 
vance ordered by G. O. No. 28, has been reached by 
Director-General McAdoo and Chairman Humphrey and 
Commissioner Russell of the Oklahoma commission. 
Director-General McAdoo’s announcement, October 7, is as 
follows: — 

“Director-General McAdoo, convinced of the necessity 
of making some revision in the class rates applicable 
within the -state of Oklahoma, has promulgated a new 
schedule to become effective on ten days’ notice. This 
schedule was decided upon after several conferences with 
Chairman Humphrey and Commissioner Russell of the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission; also Senator Owen 
and Congressmen Ferris, Thompson, Carter, Chandler, 
Morgan, McClintic, McKeown and Hastings, together with 
W. V. Hardie, manager of the Oklahoma Traffic Associa- 
tion, and is fully satisfactory to them. 

“Oklahoma’s trouble lay in the fact that the application 
within the state of the so-called Shreveport scale of class 
rates constituted in itself a considerable advance over 
the corporation commission’s scale previously in effect 
and, with the additional 25 per cent increase provided for 
in General Order No. 28, resulted in rates about 60 per 
cent higher than formerly in effect, and considerably in 
excess of the interstate rates from Kansas, Missouri and 
Arkansas into Oklahoma, the latter having been increased 
but 25 per cent. 

“The new schedule represents approximately an aver- 
age of the rates in a number of southwestern states. It 
does not fully equalize Oklahoma with interstate competi- 
tors, but in the opinion of the Oklahoma representatives 
will provide the needed temporary relief from a condition 
which was affecting Oklahoma’s industries to a material 
extent. 

“For the present the interstate rates from states to the 
north and east into Oklahoma, which are lower than the 
new Oklahoma schedule, are to remain in effect; but 
further considergtion is being given by the Railroad <Ad- 
ministration to a more comprehensive revision and equal- 
ization of conflicting schedules in the southwest.” 


LUMBERMEN TO PROTEST. 


A meeting of interested lumber manufacturers and deal- 
ers was held in Houston, Tex., September 27 to consider 
the changes in lumber rate adjustment proposed by the 
Railroad Administration which will be considered in con- 
ference with the Dallas District Freight Traffic Committee 
at Dallas, October 15. It was the consensus of opinion that 
the changes proposed would work undue hardship on the 
lumber industry of Texas if made at this time and that 
an effort should be made to induce the Railroad Admin- 
istration to allow the present rate adjustment to continue. 
A committee representing the lumbermen was appointed 
to work in conjunction with the committee already ap 
pointed by the Texas Industrial Traffic League, this com- 
mittee consisting of W. T. Hancock, Houston, chairman, 
J. Frank Keith, Beaumont; Oscar S. Tam, Orange; Philip 
A. Ryan, Lufkin; J. K. Warren and John F. Grant, Hous- 
ton. R. C. Fulbright of Houston was selected as attorney 
to assist in preparing such evidence as may be required 
in connection with the case. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Efficiency in Traffic 
New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


RURAL EXPRESS AND OUR HIGHWAYS 


(By F. W. Fenn, National Motor Truck Committee.) 


It has been said that when things have grown so old 
that they are almost forgotten, they again become new 
and are adapted to meet our present-day needs. Trans- 
portation over the highways is one of them. It comes to 
us from the misty past. We have always held to the 
highways, in a sense, but in our endeavor to modernize 
things we have neglected highway transportation to our 
detriment and almost, I might say, to our peril. In a 
way this neglect has not been intentional, for the reason 
that in these days of rapid progress we have not had a 
proper medium to use over them until the advent of the 
motor truck. 

County, state and nation had not considered it necessary 
to build permanent highways, as no great demands had 
been made for their use as lanes of commerce. 

We have witnessed the opening up of the west by the 
prairie schooner. We have seen how the waterways have 
served in building up a mighty nation, and how the rail- 
road has transformed distance and has made us a ho- 
mogeneous nation. 

It is all in the march of events, and now, after centuries 
of neglect, we again turn to the highways for the proper 
solution to our transportation problems of to-day. 

Rome could never have attained her pristine greatness 
without the aid of her highways. She could not have 
aspired to imperial domination of the world had it not 
been for the great military highways she had constructed, 
which brought remote parts within easy reach of the seat 
of empire, and which made the old saying, “all roads lead 
to Rome,” a true one. 

Her highways were so well built that they have weath- 
ered the lapse of time and to-day stand as a monument to 
her everlasting credit. 

We should build as she built—a system of highways 
that will bear the burden of war when need be, and carry 
the commerce of the world without a break. 


After this war is over we are going to be called upon 
to supply the needs of the entire world, and we must 
not fall down on our duty. We entered the war because 
we knew it was our war as well as France’s, England’s 
or Belgium’s war, and after we see it safely to a finish we 
must go on and do our part in the rebuilding and take 
the place we have earned in the commerce of the world. 
Rails will carry just so much and no more, but the 
highways with the motor transport and an efficient system 
of rural motor express can and will bear any burden thrust 
upon it, for the highways are the natural arteries, while 
the motor truck is the transportation medium that will 
bind us all together as a nation. 


THE RURAL MOTOR. EXPRESS 


(Issued by the Highways Transport Committee of the Council 
of National Defense.) 


The transportation burden on the railroads and high- 
Ways of the country has been tremendously increased by 
the war. There is a larger load to be carried, of manu- 
factured goods, raw materials and foodstuffs. Not only 
has production of manufacturers’ raw materials and farm 
Products increased, but it is now necessary to transport a 
much larger proportion of these goods over long distances. 

The burden is further increased by the fact that we 
have removed across the sea, 3,000 miles away, a con- 
siderable part of our population, which must be provi- 
sloned and maintained. These men were in our army 
‘amps last winter. This year there are other men in 
these camps, and we must handle goods and foodstuffs 


not only to these 30 new cities but to a great population 
3,000 miles away. 

It_is absolutely necessary to utilize our facilities to the 
maximum and to extend the use of the highways by the 
more efficient use of motor vehicles which can operate 
independent of fixed lines or terminals where congestion 
of traffic is likely to occur. The motor truck can help 
the railroad by reaucing the short-haul load, and also act 
as a feeder line in sections far removed from market. 

Added to the increased loads of goods to be trans- 
ported is the fact that man power must be conserved. 
Heretofore the farmer has done his own hauling to mar- 
ket, but adoption of the rural motor express will enable 
him to‘delegate his hauling and to devote his own time 
to farm operations. An enormous waste of time and 
labor of both men and teams can be prevented by con- 
solidating the small loads from a number of farms into 
a single load to be carried by a motor truck. 

In many localities local food supplies are in need of 
development. A better use must be made of agricultural 
lands in the immediate vicinity of population centers. 
It improves the business of the local community and adds 
to the total food supply of the country. The improve- 
ment of marketing facilities through the opening of regu- 
lar daily traffic to market centers .and shipping points is 
a most effective agency in encouraging food production. 

We have, therefore, three outstanding facts that demand 
especial attention be given to the increased use of the 
highways for rural transportation: 

1. The increased volume of foodstuffs to be hauled. 

2. The need for more labor on farms. 

3. The need to encourage local food production. 


The Purpose of Rural Motor Express. 


The motor truck has demonstrated its adaptability to 
the hauling of farm products. It is dependable wherever 
the roads are capable of carrying its load. The use of 
the motor truck for farm transport is growing rapidly 
and in the vicinity of many cities regular routes are now 
maintained. The purpose of the organization of rural 
express on a national scale is to bring to agricultural 
communities throughout the country an understanding of 
the greater benefits to be derived from regular daily serv- 
ice over the main highways from farm to city and from 
city to farm. 

By “Rural Motor Express” is meant the use of the mo- 
tor truck in regular daily service, over a fixed route, with 
a definite schedule of stops and charges, gathering farm 
produce, milk, live stcck, eggs, etc., and delivering them 
to the city dealer and on the return trip carrying mer- 
chandise, machinery, supplies, etc., for farmers and others 
along the route. This service amounts to a collection and 
delivery that comes to the farmer’s door with the same 
regularity that the trolley car passes over its tracks. 


The Plan of Organization. 


The Council of National Defense adopted the following 
resolution on March 14, 1918: 


The Counsel of National Defense approves the widest possible 
use of the motor truck as a transportation agency, and requests 
the State Council of Defense and other state authorities to take 
all necessary steps to facilitate such means of transportation, 
removing any regulations that tend to restrict and discourage 
such use. 

The highways transport committee of the Council of 
National Defense is charged to carry out the purpose of 
this resolution. The several state councils of defense 
have been asked to appoint highways transport commit- 
tees, or to delegate the organization of rural express to 
some committee which will have charge of the develop- 
ment of the work within the state. These state commit- 
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tees will in turn further the work through local organiza- 
tions. 


Indorsements of Rural Express. 


The Council of National Defense approved the widest 


possible use of the motor truck in its resolution of March 
14, 1918. 

The Post Office Department has demonstrated the value 
of motor truck transportation through experimental lines 
of parcel post trucks now in operation in several of the 
eastern states. 

The United States Food Administration has approved 


the plan in the following statement by the Food Admin- 
istrator: 


The development of the rural motor express idea, in my 
opinion, is in the line of progress and should redound to the 
benefit of the producer, the consumer, and the railroads. This 
means of transportation should facilitate delivery, conserve 
labor, conserve foodstuffs, and should effect delivery of food in 
better condition. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, through 
its bureau of markets, has inaugurated an investigation 
of the efficiency of motor truck transportation in the 
marketing of farm produce. 

The United States Department of Labor, through its 
employment service, urges the adoption of motor truck 
transportation facilities in order to conserve the time of 
men in farming neighborhoods during the period of plant- 
ing, cultivation, and harvest, so as to relieve the farm 
labor shortage. 

The preliminary surveys by the highways transport com- 
mittee in sections of Maryland and Virginia have shown 
that farmers and merchants enthusiastically indorse the 
plan and wherever rural motor express lines have been 
properly developed they have received the support of the 
communities which they serve. 


Present Development of Rural Express. 


The rural express is in successful operation 
vicinity of many of the larger cities. 
of this system of transportation has 


in the 
The development 
been particularly 


rapid in Maryland and a survey of existing routes in this 


state has been made by the highways transport committee 
and shows the general possibilities of the idea. 

A detailed survey was made of 22 routes, leading from 
agricultural sections into Baltimore, Md., and Washington, 
D. C. On these routes 30 trucks were found in operation; 
the total capacity of these trucks was 73 tons; the mile- 
age traversed daily was 1,574 miles; the average length 
of the routes was about 50 miles for the round trip. Most 
of these routes are operated by truck owners living at 
the outer terminal, making daily round trips into the mar- 
keting center. Many of these routes are operated by 
farmers who first learned the advantages of motor truck 
transportation by using trucks for their individual needs. 

These lines have been developed on a sane, practical 
basis without any special promotion or encouragement 
from any state or national organization. The trucks start 
at a small town, gather the produce of farmers and mer- 
chants along the road to the city, deliver it at the market, 
secure a return load from city merchants, including orders 
by farmers, and return to the country terminal, delivering 
the orders along the route. These lines have developed 
chiefly on the roads of the state road system where the 
condition of the roads facilitate the use of trucks. Many 
farmers living short distances away from the rural express 
route bring their milk and produce to a point on this 
route with horse-drawn buggies and wagons, and these 
constitute feeders to the lines. 

A preliminary survey for the state of California has 
been made, showing an extensive use of motor trucks for 
passenger, freight, and express hauling throughout that 
state. Over 136 separate lines were found, some travers- 
ing routes as long as 125 miles on daily trips. Large 
quantities of farm produce are handled, and charges are 
made according to published rates. The excellent high- 
ways of California made it possible for these lines to 
develop rapidly. 


The detailed survey among patrons of a number of these 
routes discovers the fact that there are three great eco- 
nomic advantages in this method of transportation: 

1. Food production is stimulated, since the regular out- 
put to market encourages many farmers to expand pro- 
duction, which they would not be justified in doing if they 
were obliged to transport their own produce to market. 
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2. Shortage of labor is greatly offset from the fact that 
the system leaves the farmer on the farm and his time 
is not consumed in trips to market. 

3. There is immediate improvement in the efficiency of 
the farm, since supplies, machinery and repairs can be 
secured promptly from city distributers of fertilizers and 
farm machinery. 

From the national standpoint these routes aid in several 
ways: 

1. They relieve the railroads of local freight, which 
permits carload lots of materials and foodstuffs from dis- 
tant points to enter the terminals. 

2. They help to avoid the necessity for local freight 
embargoes. 

The need for the system of carrying goods to market 
without requiring men and teams is generally recognized 
by farmers, and where production of the individual farmer 
has justified the purchase of a motor truck, the adoption 
has been very rapid during the past few years. On many 
farms, however, the quantity of production is not sufficient 
to justify the investment in a truck by the individual 
farmer, if he must maintain his teams for farm power. 
The use of the rural express with its greater speed enables 
the farmer to operate the same or an increased acreage 
with fewer horses, making more land availabie for food 
production, which was previously needed to grow grain 
and hay for teams. In many instances the introduction 
of rural express has enabled farmers to engage in the 
production of milk, which requires daily marketing. 

The rural express greatly aids the country merchants 
in carrying more complete stocks of goods; in filling spe- 
cial orders promptly, and in avoiding temporary shortage 
of staples due to delayed shipments or embargoes on the 
railroad. In many instances the country merchants have 
reported that their business has been greatly improved 
because of the daily delivery service from wholesale cen- 
ters. 

Expansion to a National System. ~ 


The success of existing lines of rural express is con- 
vincing evidence that the expansion of the system is an 
immediate necessity, both for its value in meeting the 
present emergency and as a means of permanently im- 
proving rural transportation. What has already developed 
becomes an integral part of our national transportation 
system. 

The present strain on our transportation facilities has 
emphasized our need for improved means of internal com 
munication, not only between cities, but also reaching out 
into every agricultural community. 

The rural motor express is not, however, a development 
to meet an emergency only, but rather an expansion of 
transportation facilities to meet the growing demands, to 
bring the consumer in closer touch with the producer, to 
relieve. the producer of the burden of marketing his 
produce and permit him to remain on the land, where his 
labor is of highest value to the community. 


The Organization of New Routes. 


The state highways transport committees are organizing 
local committees in all conimunities where there appears 
to be the need for improved rural transportation. The 
local committee first secures co-operation of the local press 
and leading organizations interested in transportation and 
food supplies. Among the various groups who might be 
interested are the following: Chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, merchants’ associations, local food admin- 
istrators, farmers’ clubs, county agricultural agents, deal- 
ers in farm implements, feed, fertilizers, grain, and other 
farm produce. 

Meetings of the representatives of these organizations 
are held to explain the plan of rural express and to make 
general survey of local needs. Among the facts that are 
brought out at such meetings are the following: 

1. Experience of existing motor truck lines in the lo 
cality. —_ 

2. Instances of localities now lacking such facilities. 

3. Conditions of highways in such localities. 

4. Labor shortage among farmers. 

5. Transportation facilities of country merchants from 
wholesale centers. . 

After a general survey of the country or district has 
been made the local committee conducts an intensive sur 
vey by means of mailed questionnaires or personal visits 
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among farmers and merchants along route of prospective 
lines. Lists of names of farmers and merchants are se- 
cured through county agricultural agents or their local or- 
ganizations. 

When the desirability of establishing a new route for 
a certain section has been determined the committee pro- 
ceeds to consult owners of trucks, farmers and other pri- 
vate owners to locate a man to establish the route. Ques- 
tions of scale of charges, the schedule of the trips, char- 
acter of produce to be carried, etc., are worked out by the 
committee on the basis of experience of existing lines in 
the same community, or other lines which have been 
surveyed by the state committee. 

Detailed suggestions on conducting these local surveys, 
methods of making surveys through questionnaires, ques- 
tions concerning roads, charges, etc., will be furnished by 
the highways transport committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense through the state committees. The plan 
of organization is to adapt the service as perfectly as 
possible to local requirements, utilizing at the same time 
the experience of communities throughout the country as 
gathered by state and national committees. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, October 7, authorized the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Railroad Administration, through the agricultural 
section of the Division of Traffic and through other de- 
partments, is co-operating with the Food Administration 
and the Council of National Defense in state campaigns 
to reduce the number of live stock killed by trains. On 
one railroad last year the value of claims paid for live 
stock killed was $600,000. Campaigns are already under 
way in several of the southern and southwestern states, 
where these losses principally occur, to secure the co- 
operation of owners of stock in keeping them off the 
right-of-way and to secure a better enforcement of stock 
laws. As a result of these efforts, a large conservation 
of food supply and of leather has been obtained. 

“Several of the principal railroads in the southern 
region, through the agricultural departments, have sent 
their live stock agents to drouth-stricken section ef Texas 
to assist southeastern purchasers in selecting suitable 
cattle for bringing into the southeastern states for breed- 
ing purposes and for fattening. 

“The railroads, through their agricultural departments, 
are co-operating with the War Department and Red Cross 
in the collection of fruit pits and nut shells for making 
charcoal for gas masks for our soldiers. They have taken 
the matter up with canning plants, hotels, local agents 
and others and are giving all the help possible to this 
important work. 

“The agricultural section of the Railroad Administra- 
tion is also co-operating actively with the state agricul- 
tural authorities in Missouri in an energetic campaign 
to increase the number of silos. The railroads in Mis- 
souri are sending out circulars and pamphlets, showing 
the great advantage to- farmers of using silage.” 


CHANGES IN DOCKET. 


The arguments set for Washington, October 10, in dock- 
ets 8834 and 9797 have been postponed to November 8. 

The Commission, October 5, announced the postpone- 
ment of the argument set for October 11, at Washington, 
D. C., in case No. 9752, E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
vs. M. D. & S. R. R. Co. et al.; 9752, subs 1, 7, 9, 27, 28, 
30, 33, 35, 44, 53, 58, 64, 65, 69, 76, 77, 81, 86, 95, 97, 98, 102, 
104 and 108, Same vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al.; case 9752, 
subs 14, 28, 39, 41 and 106, Same vs. A. & W. P. Ry. 
9752, subs 6, 10, 13, 24, 49, 56, 59, 60, 67, 68, 73, 79, 87, 
90, 92, 96, 100, 103 and 109, Same vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 
et al.; case 9752, subs 3, 5, 12 and 25, Same vs. Ga. R. R. 
Co. et al.; case 9752, subs 2, 4, 21, 22, 38, 40, 57, Gi, Ti, T2 
and 107, Same vs. C. of G. Ry. Co. et al.; case 9752, 
Sub 11, Same vs. G. F. & A. Ry. Co. et al.; case 9752, 
Subs 14, 28, 39, 41 and 196, Same vs. A. & W. P. Ry. 
Co. et al.; case 9752, subs 15 and 52, Same vs. G. S. & F. 
R. Co. et al.; case 9752, sub 16, Same vs. G. Nor. Ry. 
Co. et al.; case 9752, subs 17 and 45, Same vs. M. D. & 
8. R! R. Co. et al.; case 9752, sub 18, Same vs. Gaines- 
Ville Mid. Ry. Co. et al.; case 9752, sub 31, Same vs. G. 
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& Fla. Ry. Co. et al.; case 9752, sub 34, Same vs. Nfk. 
Sou. Ry. Co. et al.; case 9752, subs 36, 42 and 43, Same 
vs. W. Ry. of Ala. et al.; case 9752, subs 37 and 85, Same 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al.; case 9752, subs 19, 46 and 
47, Same vs. Wrightville & Tennille R. R. Co. et al.; 
case 9752, subs 48, 62, 83 and 84, Same vs. A. B. & A. 
Ry. Co. et al.; case 9752, sub 51, Same vs. Ga. S. W. & G. 
R. R. Co. et al.; case 9752, sub 66, Same vs. Union & 
Glen Springs R. R. Co. et al.; case 9752, sub 75, Same 
vs. N. W. R. R. Co. of So. Car. et al.; case 9752, sub 
78, Same vs. Bennettsville & Cheraw R. R. Co. et al.; 
case 9752, sub 95, Same vs. Orangeburg R. R. Co. et al.; 
case 9752, subs 62 and 105, Same vs. Lancaster & Chester 
R. R. Co. et al. 


W. F. T. COM. DOCKET 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has docketed the 
following subject and announces that interests desiring 
to submit their views can do so in writing, or, if conference 
is desired, date will be arranged therefor: 

No. 234, October 3: Rates on sugar, New Orleans and Colo- 
rado to Texas points versus rates from California. Proper 
relationship to be determined and readjustment if necessary. 

No. 809, October 7—Stone, crushed, ground and rubble, Falling 
Springs, Columbia, Vallmeyer, Alton and other nearby points to 
East St. Louis, establishment of proper rates and relationships 
between quarries. Hearing on this subject Tuesday, October 15, 
10 a. m., Transportation Building, Chicago, IIl. 

1659, October 7—Velvet bean meal, copra meal and cake, also 
soya bean meal from New Orleans, also points in Texas to 
points in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Colorado, etc., es- 
tablishment of proper rates to permit movement to cattle feed- 
ing territory. 

No. X745, October 7—Cottonseed oil, bean oil, vegetable oil, 
ete., between points in the state of Oklahoma. Establishment 
of uniform carload minimum weight; also proper additional 
charge for privilege of refining, reconditioning, etc., in transit. 


LUMBER PERMIT OFFICES 


An office authorized to lift the lumber embargo was 
established at Boston, October 7, in charge of S. E. Dewey, 
at South Station. This makes seven places where the 
embargo against Iumber going into or moving inside of 
Official Classification territory may be raised. The other 
places and the men in charge are: H. B. Sargent, Union 
Central Building, Cincinnati: W. L. Barnes, Burlington 
Building, Chicago; Domestic Section, Freight Traffic Con- 
trol Committee of North Atlantic Ports, 141 Broadway, 
New York; Freight Traffic Control Committee, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia; Freight Traffic Control Committee, 
Baltimore & Ohio Central Building, Baltimore, and Freight 
Traffic Control Committee, Southern Railway Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Subject to change, the territorial limits within which 
the embargo-lifting agents may issue permits for the move- 
ment of lumber in Official Classification territory are as 
follows: Cincinnati—State of Ohio; Chicago—lIllinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Indiana; Boston—Whole of New Eng- 
land; New York—Port of New York, Baltimore, Port of 
Baltimiore; Philadelphia—Allegheny region; Washington— 
Allegheny region. One may apply at either Philadelphia 
or Washington, as suits his convenience. ‘ 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In Circular No. 3, dated September 13 but not promul- 
gated until October 9, John Barton Payne, general counsel, 
United States Railroad Administration, says: 

“In view of the economic conditions of the country, 
generally and particularly the operation of the railroads, 
your attention is drawn to the enormous amount of money 
(running well into the millions) expended annually for 
loss and damage freight and personal injury claims. Money 
paid out in this connection has no economic value, a situa- 
tion that must be corrected by taking such remedial steps 
as are necessary toward the prevention as well as the 
settlement of claims. 

“There has heretofore been no uniformity as to the 
jurisdiction of loss and damage freight and personal injury 
claims; therefore, it has been considered wise to place the 
responsibility of handling such claims directly upon the 
Legal Department. The general solicitor will be held re- 
sponsible for the results and is requested to take such 
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steps as will bring the claim organization to the highest 
efficiency. 

“The Claims and Property Protection Section was estab- 
lished to co-ordinate under one head the entire subject, 
and to exercise supervisory jurisdiction, aiding to the full- 
est extent those coming in direct contact with the subject. 

“From time to time orders through the office of the 
Director-General will be issued with reference to the uni- 
form and economical settlement of both loss and damage 
freight and personal injury claims. 

“The conservation of life and limb, as well as food 
products, clothing material and other necessities, vital to 
the winning of the war, will be studied by this section 
with a view toward a nation-wide campaign in the way of 
prevention of this loss. 

“Full and hearty co-operation with this work is expected 
from all officers and employes. Claim agents are expected 
to co-operate to the fullest extent in connection with the 
prevention of claims, as well as the settlement thereof.” 


A SAMPLE OF POOR ROUTING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

On August 21 there was shipped to us, from New York 
City, on a Lackawanna bill of lading, car G. T. No. 20391 
containing coffee. It did not reach us within any reason- 
able time and we started tracing the car. We found out 
that the routing was changed from the Lackawanna line 
to the Lehigh Valley, and turned over to the Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Company at Buffalo, pulled across the lake 
on a boat, supposedly delivered to the C., B. & Q. Rail- 
road September 12, in car U. P. No. 125071. We were 
finally wired that the car left Chicago September 28 and 
reached Denver over the C., B. & Q. Railroad October 5, 
being forty-five days in transit from New York City. 


What we cannot understand is why the supposedly wise 
traffic man grabbed this car from the Lackawanna, turned 
it over to the Lehigh Valley, and sent it across the lake, 
where it had to have two extra handlings, as this is a 
, commodity which is subject to considerable loss if the 
sacks become torn; and we have been unable to get any 
reason given us for the necessity of such a roundabout 
routing, with two additional handlings. The ways of some 
of these traffic routing experts are past all understanding. 

Denver, Colo., Oct. 8, 1918. R. Flickinger. 


WILL LEND TO RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, October 7, made the follow- 
ing announcement: 

“Believing that it will be for the general welfare and 
a factor in beneficially stabilizing money rates, the Di- 
rector-General announces that as to all railroad mortgage 
bond issues which may mature between the present time 
and July 1, 1919, where railroad companies may find it 
impracticable to obtain money for the renewal of their 
maturing bonds at a rate of interest which the Director- 
General may feel warranted in approving, he will lend 
to all such railroad companies on safe and reasonable 
security at the rate of 6 per cent per annum such funds 
as may be necessary to pay off their maturing issues of 
mortgage, equipment or debenture bonds. 


“The aid thus rendered by the Director-General to main- 
tain on a moderate basis the rates of interest which 
railroads may be required to pay on loans must not be 
interpreted by them as relieving them of the duty and 
responsibility of using their best efforts to provide for 
their own financial needs as occasions arise, but is in- 
tended to give them assurance that the money required 
for their legitimate needs, and for which they can offer 
satisfactory security, can be obtained without their being 
required to pay exorbitant or unreasonable rates or com- 
missions. 

“While the co-operation which the government has re- 
ceived and is receiving from the bankers, capitalists and 
investors of the country generally, in the huge task of 
financing the war and of providing the vast credits im- 
peratively demanded for our requirements and for our 
allies, has been admirable, at the same time there has 
been a tendency on the part of some bankers and money 
lenders to demand exorbitant rates on railroad loans 
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which are fully protected, and for which there is no 
justification. 

“Through the War Finance Corporation, Farm Loan 
Banks, and in other ways, the powers of the government 
have been exercised for the stabilization of interest rates 
and the prevention of excessive charges for the use of 
money. There is sufficient capital and credit in this coun. 
try at present to meet legitimate needs, if carefully cop. 
served and used, and there is no reason why excessive 
rates should be demanded where the security afforded 
is sound and condition and character of the borrower 
entitle him to credit. 

“The manner in which interest rates on the London 
market have been regulated and kept within reasonable 
bounds furnishes an interesting study, and has been a 
potent factor in the successful financing of Great Britain’s 
war necessities.” 


DAYLIGHT SAVING ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


On the recommendation of the committee on transporta- 
tion of the American Railway Association the following 
instructions, in connection with changing the hands of 
the clocks and watches on Sunday, Oct. 27, 1918, at 2 
a. m., as provided in the federal law “To Save Daylight 
and to Provide Standard Time for the United States” 
were issued on October 5, in General Order No. 45: 

“First—At 2 a. m., present standard time, Sunday, 
Oct. 27, 1918, all clocks and watches in train dispatchers’ 
offices, and in all other offices open at that time, must 
be turned back one hour, to indicate 1 a. m. 

“Employes in every open office must, as soon as the 
change has been made, compare time with the train dis 
patcher. Clocks and watches in all offices at the first 
opening, at or after the time the change becomes effective, 
must be turned back to conform to the new standard 
time, and employes, before assuming duties in such offices, 
must, after the change is made, compare time with the 
train dispatcher. 

“Second—Each railroad will issue necessary instructions 
and arrange for such supervision and check of the watches 
of its employes as to insure that they have been prop 
erly changed to conform to the new standard time. 

“Third—Regular trains must be held to conform to 
schedules after change in time. 

“Fourth—Owing to the varying conditions which will 
prevail on the railroads of the United States, it is not ad- 
visable to issue a uniform rule or order to cover other 
details involved in the movement of trains at the period 
the change in standard time becomes effective. There 
fore, each railroad must adopt such measures as may be 
necessary to properly safeguard the movement of its trains 
on the road at the time of the change.” 


ADMINISTRATION SURRENDERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration, October 4, in No. 9882, 
American Window Glass Co. vs. Western Maryland, made 
a partial surrender. It conceded, in arguments before 
the Commission, that the Baltimore & Ohio, as a trams 
porter of window glass sand from the Hancock and Berke 
ley districts, should give the complainant as low rates Ol 
glass sand for its plant at Belle Vernon as the Pennsy!: 
vania sand district rates to other points in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

“That is not an unconditional surrender,” remarked W. 
Ainsworth Parker, who appeared for the railroads. 

“Why shouldn’t there be unconditional surrender?” asked 
Commissioner McChord. “Perhaps I should say why 
should not the Administration do the right thing?” 

The surrender, it is suspected, was not unconditiondl 
because the railroads do not desire to be mulcted fd 
reparation, as recommended in the tentative report of the 
examiner. 

Richard Townsend, attorney for the complainant, 4 
peared in the uniform of an army captain. He apologized 
for appearing before the Commission’s bar, but said he 
had not been able to put this part of his practice int 
other hands. The importance of the case to his clients 
constrained him to appear, notwithstanding the fact thal 
he is now in the military service. 
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October 12, 1918 


RATES ON FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The complaint of Washington against the increased rates 
on apples, fruits, and vegetables, caused by General Order 
No. 28, is on the point of compromise. The complainants 
have approved the suggestion of the Portland Traffic Com- 
mittee, Which is that the increase in apples be 25 per cent 
with a maximum of $1.10. 

The rate on apples is the big thing in the complaint. 
Unless a limit were put on the increase, the maximum to 
New York and other eastern destinations would be $1.25. 
That would have the effect, the Washington and Oregon 
apple interests claim, of shutting them out of the eastern 
markets and allowing the eastern apple growers to in- 
crease the price of their product by the exclusion of the 
western apples. 

To the southeast the maximum increase possible under 
No. 28 would be $1.875. The maximum, it is proposed, 
shall also apply to that part of the country, for the same 
reason. i 


WAR RISK INSURANCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo issued the following statement 
October 8: 

“From the number of inquiries received, it is quite evi- 
dent that there is not a general understanding as to the 
inclusion of war risk insurance by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, to cover the movement of traffic by the coast- 
wise steamer lines, particularly in the case of shipments 
diverted to these lines by the Railroad Administration, 
for the relief of the rail lines over which it may have 
been routed by the shipper. 

‘The rates of the coastwise lines under federal control 
will include war risk insurance and the tariffs will _so 
provide. These lines are under the jurisdiction of H. B. 
Walker, federal manager, New York, and comprise the 
Old Dominion S. S. Company, Clyde Line, Ocean S. S. 
Company, Merchants & Miners Transportation Company, 
Southern S. S. Company, Mallory Line and Morgan Line 
(Southern Pacific). 


“To remove any uncertainty as to the assumption of 
war risk by the government, the following notation is 
to be placed on bills of lading covering coastwise water- 
borne traffic: 


Rates include war risk and marine insurance subject to the 
provisions of the tariffs on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission notwithstanding any condition to the contrary in 
this bill of lading. 


“Federal Manager Walker will furnish any detailed in- 


formation needed by shippers using these lines. Of course, 
where the traffic is routed by the shipper and arbitrarily 
diverted by the Railroad Administration for its purposes, 
the rates and charges via the shipper’s route will be 
protected, and in all cases of this kind, where a shipment 
is diverted from a rail“route to a water route, the move- 
Ment over the water route will be protected by both 
Marine and war risk insurance.” 


HELP FOR COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The determination of the Railroad Administration to 
make the Eastern Trunk Line and Central Freight Asso- 
tiation committees bodies intermediate between the 
freight traffic committee and the district freight traffic 
Committees, in the eastern region, is regarded by ship- 
bers as a good move, because the committees have been 
overworked. That is to say, there are more irritating 
Situations of minor importance, so far as the whole coun- 
try Is concerned, but of prime importance to the shippers 
Involved, than the committees can handle with expedition. 
Much of the complaint now is not so much of the bad ad- 
justment itself as of the inability of shippers to estimate 
how long it will take to change what is practically con- 
Ceded to be bad. So long as there has been no decision 
Ne way or another everything must be held in suspense. 
al adverse decision, if final, would at least enable the 
shipper to come to the conclusion that he must perma- 
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nently retire from a certain market, or take his complaint 
formally before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

By giving the Central Freight and Eastern Trunk Line 
committees power to hear what shippers have to say, and 
to make recommendations thereon, there is improvement 
at least to the extent that shippers can get their com- 
plaints started toward Director Chambers. 


STATE LAWS GOVERN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A. H. Smith, eastern regional director, has sent a circular 
letter to federal managers, general and terminal managers 
in his region, concerning the duty of railroads under fed- 
eral control in respect of state laws, which it is suspected 
was prepared by the Railroad Administration for the guid- 
ance of all regional directors. It was not, however, given 
out by the Railroad Administration officials in Washington. 
It is as follows: 

“The Railroad Administration has received a complaint 
from the Public Service Commission of a state in the east- 
ern region that stops of a passenger train at a certain regu- 
lar station have been discontinued by a railroad under fed- 
eral control without first obtaining the consent of the com- 
mission, although the law of the state requires that such 
consent must be secured before regular stops of passenger 
trains may be discontinued. 

“It should be understood by. all concerned that carriers 
under federal control are subject to all laws and liabilities 
as common carriers, whether arising under state or federal 
laws, or at common law, except in so far as may be incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the federal control act or 
with any orders issued by the Director-General, to whom 
the powers conferred upon the President by the act have 
been delegated. 

“If there should be any instances where it is thought that 
strict compliance with a federal or state law or an order 
issued by any duly authorized individual, commission or 
public body pursuant thereto will result in undue loss of 
efficiency or will place unreasonable burdens on the rail- 
roads under federal control, an effort should be made to ob- 
tain a satisfactory settlement of the propositions involved 
by dealing directly with the federal or state authorities; 
failing which, the matter should be submitted to this office 
for a ruling before any arbitrary action is taken.” 


RATING ON EMPTY MINE CASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An empty mine case—one that is to be filled with TNT 
or something equally elevating prior to its placement in 
front of German naval bases—for transportation purposes, 
is to be rated the same as iron or steel tanks, United 
States Standard Gauge No. 11, and all carriers are to 
assess rates applicable to empty iron or steel tanks. In- 
structions to that effect have been sent to all carriers by 
the Railroad Administration and the fact communicated 
to all kinds of naval officers and field traffic officers, by 
H. P. Anewalt, Inland Traffic Manager for the Navy De- 
partment. 

Mr. Anewalt took up the question of the proper classi- 
fication because carriers were having difficulty in prop- 
erly classifying these empty containers and obtained a 
ruling from the Railroad Administration, as follows: 

“After taking up the matter of freight classification on 
empty mine cases with the three classification committees, 
we have concluded that these cases, which are made of 
1% metal, are analogous to iron or steel tanks, United 
States Standard Gauge No. 11, and should be so classified. 
All carriers will be instructed accordingly.” 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

A meeting of the heads of the agricultural development 
work of the federal railroads in the Eastern and Allegheny 
Regions was called by J. L. Edwards, manager Agricultural 
Section of the Division of Traffic at Washington, at the 
office of Regional Director A. H. Smith in New York for 
Friday, October 11. The meeting was for the purpose of 
working out plans for more thorough co-operation with the 
work of the United States and State Departments of Agri- 
culture and the United States Food Administration, and 
for a general discussion of the development work in hand 
and plans for future work. 
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CONTRACT WITH WIRE COMPANIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Agreements between the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, the Western Union, and the Independent 
Telephone Company of Kansas City, and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson have been signed. According to statements 
issued by President Vail of the first mentioned and Presi- 
dent Carleton of the second, the contract is absolutely 
satisfactory to them. They believe it guarantees the pay- 
ment of the usual dividend, the upkeep of the property 
during the period of federal control, and the payment of 
all fixed charges. 

In other words, they believe the contract assures that 
during the continuance of the war the government sub- 
stitutes itself for the company, in respect of the public 
and the stockholders, so the former will receive service 
and the latter dividends as hitherto. It is distinctly pro- 
vided that acceptance of the contract shall not be taken 
as indicating that in the event the government desires to 
acquire the property, the value of the property has been 
set by the acceptance of the dividends hitherto paid and 
which are to be continued by the government. ; 

There is only one form of contract. It varies only as 
to names, amounts and differences in the functions per- 
formed by the company; that is to say, the contract with 
the Western Union is not literally the same as that which 
governs the relation between the Postmaster-General and 
a telephone company. 

The Bell system, of which the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is the head, was treated as a unit. 
The contract between it and the Postmaster-General gov- 
erns all the companies controlled by it. The agreement 
between the independent company at Kansas City must be 
made with 6,000 non-Bell companies. The head of the 
organization in which the non-Bell companies are banded 
together is satisfied with the agreement. All are expected 
to sign as fast as the papers can be prepared. With re- 
gard to the agreement and its features, President Vail 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company said: 

“First, any compensation fixed for the period of con- 
trol was to be considered as compensation for an emer- 
gency period and not in any way considered as establish- 
ing a value for the property. 

“Second, the operation of the property is to be continued 
on a basis of efficiency relatively equal to that of the past. 

“Third, the property is to be fully maintained so as to 
be turned back to the company as good as when received. 

“Fourth, appropriation from current revenue for main- 
tenance, depreciation and obsolescence to be the same as 
the past—an average of 5.72 per cent on the fixed capital 
—amortization of intangible capital to be relatively equal 
to the past. All unexpended balances from both to be 
invested in the plant of the system. Charges against the 
depreciation reserve to be in accordance with the rules 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Fifth, employes’ pensions, disability benefits and death 
benefits now in operation to be continued. 

“Sixth, all taxes, municipal, state or federal, to be 
paid, or reimbursed if paid by the companies, by the gov- 
ernment. 

“Seventh, the license and rental contracts between the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
license companies to be continued and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is to give such advice and 
assistance as the Postmaster-General may require, is to 
maintain its scientific, technical and engineering depart- 
ments, its patent protection for the benefit of the property 
in the same manner as heretofore. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to have the benefit during the period of control, in 
the operation of the wire system, of all inventions, discov- 
eries, and ideas, which may now or hereafter be controlled 
by the Bell system. 


“These provisions are for the protection of the property, 
the service and the art, and provide for the continuation 
of the service and for the continual development of the 
art as well as the protection of the developed situation, 
and are for the full pratection of the public in its service 
and the proprietors in the property and development. 

“For the security holders is provided (A) payment of 
the interest and existing amortization charges on all out- 
standing securities or obligations of the~ Bell system in 
the hands of the public, including the 6 per cent convert- 
ible bonds issued Aug. 1, 1918. 
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“(B) Payment of dividends at the existing rate upy 
the share capital of the Bell system outstanding in ty 
hands of the public. 

“(C) Payment of any charges, interest, dividends » 
other costs on new securities or share capital issued jj 
discharge, conversion or renewal or extension of pregey 
obligations. 

“For extensions to property— 

“As provided above, unexpended depreciation shall jp 
invested in property of the system. 

“American Telephone and Telegraph Company surply 
shall be invested in its property. 

“Surplus profits from operation may be invested by th 
Postmaster-General. 

“If securities or capital can be issued at fair terms th 
Bell system will issue its securities if desired, but th 
nominal value of the securities shall not exceed 80 per 
cent of the amount expended in the property. 

“Extensions to its property made with the approval of 
the Bell system by money furnished by the Postmaste:. 
General shall be paid for in installments of 5 per cent 
per annum after the period of control ceases. 


“Extensions by the Postmaster-General to meet abnor 
mal conditions and made without the approval of the sys. 
tem shall be appraised by. the Interstate Commerce Con. 
mission at the end of the period of control and their valu 
to the system as appraised shall be paid for in installments 
of 5 per cent per annum. 

“The whole basis of the negotiation on both sides was 
to ask no more than was right, to grant all that was right, 
and to protect a great property and a great service to the 
public in every possible way. 

“The public should bear in mind that we are in the 
midst of very abnormal times. Scarcity of labor, high 
costs of living and great increases in demands on the 
service which are congested and not well distributed, wil 
create conditions which it will be difficult for the tee 
phone systems to meet no matter how much charges and 
‘wages’ are increased, and some consideration must be 
given before criticism is indulged in.” 

The contract is as follows: 

OI i ce eal direshaeates phardaie cae Telephone Company in behalf 
Gf staat ard Vis SUDRIGIATY, CDG. o.oo. o bicc 50:0 0:6 0:00 08-0 cne 
Telephone Company, which also joints herein, both being 
hereafter referred to as Owner, hereby offers to accept 
a just compensation for the supervision, possession, Ccol- 
trol and operation of the telephone system of the Owner 
taken by the President of the United States under a joint 
resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
dated July 16, 1918, which supervisions, possessions, cor 
trol and operation commenced at twelve (12) o’clock 
midnight on the 31st day of July, 1918, and is referred 
to as Federal Control, to be fixed as follows: 

Sectional. The Owner’s telephone system of which the 
President has taken such supervision, possession, contrd 
and operation, includes: 

(a) All of the telephone property operated by tle 
Owner as parts of its telephone system, whether ownel 
or leased, and all additions, including those through cor 
solidation and purchases made thereto during the periol 
of Federal control, except that the Owner reserves tht 
right to use during Federal control such portions of office 
buildings owned by it and now occupied in the operatiol 
of its telephone system as may be reasonably necessaly 
to provide accommodations for its corporate organizatio 
and such use of the Federal Telephone system on such 
terms to the corporate officials as the Postmaster General 
may prescribe. 

(b) All materials and supplies on hand at midnight, 
July 31, 1918. As soon as practicable a separate inventol 
of said material and supplies shall be made and authentt 
cated for him by the signatures of such person or persols 
as the Postmaster General may designate for that pur 
pose, and for the Owner by the signature of the Presidet! 
or a Vice-President of the Owner, which inventory whe 
so authenticated shall constitute a part of this proposal 

(c) The net balance as of Midnight, July 31, 1918,” 
the accounts shown on the books of the Owner and under 
the Uniform System of Accounts for telephone companié 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission as fol 
lows: (1) Number 115, Employes’ Working Funds, (?) 
number 118, Due from Subscribers and Agents, (3) nut 
ber 119, Accounts Receivable from System Corporatio 
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(4) number 120, Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable, and 
(5) number 123, Other Current Assets. 


(d) Dollars, ($ 
in cash for working capital, the use of which the Post- 
master General is to have during the period of Federal 
Control without interest,'which amount is the amount of 
working capital which the Owner had on hand August 1, 
1918. 

Section 2. During the period of Federal control, the 
operation of the property of the Owner shall be continued 
at a standard of efficiency relatively equal to that of the 
ast. 
Msection 3. (a) During the period of Federal control, 
through current repairs and maintenance, the property of 
the Owner shall be maintained by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral up to a standard relatively equal to that prior to July 
31, 1918, so that its state of repair and operating con- 
dition will be relatively the same at the expiration of the 
period of Federal control as its beginning. 

(b) In order to make the provision for depreciation and 
obsolescence relatively equal to that of the past, during 
the period of Federal control the Postmaster General shall 
set aside in each year (and at the same rate for each 
fraction of year) (1) the sum of 
($ ); and (2) an amount equal to 
per cent of the cost of each addition to the property of 
the Owner during the period of Federal control, including 
additions made through consolidation and purchases, but 
excluding Intangible Capital, Right of Way or Land; pro- 
vided, however, that for the purpose hereof said deprecia- 
tion charge to be set aside as aforesaid shall be con- 
clusively presumed to be adequate and the straight line 
method for computing same to be assumed; and all com- 
pensation defined and provided for hereunder is and shall 
be based upon the assumption that said depreciation 
charges are adequate. But should the United States at 
the close of the period of Federal control acquire the 
ownership of the property, it is understood that the 
adequacy of this depreciation charge shall be regarded 
as an open question. 

The Postmaster General shall further make provision 
for the amortization of Intangible Capital, Right of Way 
and Land and Debt Discount, including additions to these 
accounts because of additions as aforesaid to the prop- 
erty during the period of Federal Control, upon a basis 
substantially equal to the established practice of the 
Owner prior to Federal control. 

The amounts so set aside shall be credited in monthly 
installments in accordance with the present established 
practice of the Owner. 

The charges affecting construction, maintenance, de- 
preciation, reserves for accrued depreciation and amorti- 
zation of Landed and Intangible Capital and for the 
amortization of Debt Discount shall during Federal con- 
trol be made according to the system of accounts pre- 
scribed by the Commission. 

The reserves for amortization of Intangible Capital for 

Right of Way and Land and for the amortization of Debt 
Discount, set up as aforesaid, together with any balance 
Tfemaining in the Depreciation Reserve (set up and cre- 
ated as aforesaid), shall first be expended by the Post- 
master General for additions, approved by the Owner, to 
the property as and to the extent needed. If such ex- 
Penditure does not absorb all said reserves and balance, 
then the Postmaster General may divert and use such re- 
maining portion for such purpose as he sees fit and the 
United States shall thereupon and thereby become obli- 
gated to pay an amount equal to the sum so diverted and 
used, to the Owner at the end of the period of Federal 
control, without interest. 
_ Section 4. The Owner shall have the right to inspect 
its property at all reasonable times during the period of 
Federal control and the Postmaster General shall provide 
reasonable opportunities for such inspection, but such in- 
Sspection shall not interfere with the operation of the 
property. 

Section 5. (a) During the period of Federal control, 
and until the Postmaster General shall inaugurate a dif- 
ferent plan, the Owner’s plan or practice for compensating 
employes on account of injury, disability and death shall 
be continued. The Postmaster General shall, until the 
Inauguration of such new plan, pay the expense of con- 
tinuing and administering the present plan or practice, 
and shall pay any and all amounts upon the terms pro- 
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vided in the present plan or practice for compensating 
employes as aforesaid. 

(b) The Owner shall, before they become delinquent, 
pay all taxes, license fees and charges, and the expense 
of suits in respect thereof, which can or may be lawfully 
imposed during the period of Federal control or other gov- 
ernmental authority upon any part of the property 
described in paragraph (a) of Section 1 hereof, and also 
such other taxes, license fees and charges as during the 
period of Federal control become the obligations of the 
Owner. 

The Owner shall render bills to the Postmaster General 
for such taxes, license fees and charges as the same are 
paid, which bills shall be accompanied by receipts of the 
proper tax collecting officials, and shall be paid by the 
Postmaster General within five days after their rendition, 
except that said bills shall not include and the Postmaster 
General shall not pay to the Owner, the portion of such 
taxes, license fees and charges properly apportionable to 
property not taken under Federal control and to the 
revenue from said last mentioned property. 

If any such tax, license fee or charge is for a period 
which begun before July 31, 1918, or continues beyond 
the period of Federal control, such portion of such tax, 
license fee or charge as may be apportionable to the 
period of Federal control shall be paid by the Postmaster 
General and the remainder shall be paid by the Owner. 

Whenever a period for which a tax, license fee or 
charge is imposed cannot be definitely determined, so 
much of such charge as is payable in any calendar year 
shall be treated as imposed for such year. 

(c) During the period of Federal control, the Postmas- 
ter General shall pay all rentals for property used in the 
operation of the property of the Owner. 

(d) Said taxes and rentals shall be allocated between 
the expenses of operation and capital accounts in accord- 
ance with the accounting rules prescribed by the Commis- 
sion. 

Section 6. (a) For the use of the Postmaster General 
the Owner shall, out of the proceeds-of securities to be is- 
sued by the Owner or otherwise, loan to the United States 
from time to time upon reasonable notice during Federal 
control, without interest, a sum not exceeding 
Dollars ($ ) in any one year, to be repaid to 
the Owner at the end of Federal control. Provided, how- 
ever, at the option of the United States, that upon the re- 
turn of the property at the end of Federal control said debt 
may be considered paid and satisfied to the extent, if any, 
that the United States may have contributed to the cost of 
additions made with the Owner’s written approval. 

(b) Such additions to the telephone property of the 
Owner’s system as may be desired by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and approved in writing by the Owner as necessary 
in order to reasonably provide for the public requirements, 
giving priority to such requirements for purposes directly 
relating to the prosecution of the war (including in the 
word additions those made by consolidations and pur- 
chases) shall be made, item (1), by investing the reserves 
set up for amortization and the unexpected balance of the 
reserves for accrued depreciation and after said funds have 
been exhausted, item (2), by investing the proceeds of 
the issue and sale of securities by the Owner (other than 
those issued by the Owner in securing all or any part 
of the loan referred to in paragraph (a) of this Section), 
if such sale can be made at reasonable prices. Provided, 
however, that in case of expenditures made for such addi- 
tions from funds received from the sale of securities, only 

of the cost of such additions shall be paid 
from such funds, the Postmaster General agreeing to pro- 
vide the remaining of such cost, or, item 
(3), wholly out of funds furnished by the United States. 

The title to all such additions made in accordance with 
items (1) and (2) above, shall immediately vest in the 
Owner. 

(c) Any amounts which the Postmaster General may 
contribute to or pay for the cost of such additions shall 
be repaid to him by the Owner in twenty (20) equal an- 
nual installments; payable, one at the expiration of one 
year after Federal control and one at the end of each year 
thereafter until all are paid, with interest from the date of 
the end of Federal control at the rate of 
per cent ( %) per annum, payable annually upon all 
unpaid balances. 

(d) The character, plan and design of such additions 
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shall be approved by the Postmaster General and the 
Owner; the Postmaster General shall render to the Owner 
on the 15th day of each month accurate statements of the 
cost of all material and labor furnished by him for account 
of the Owner for such construction during the preceding 
month, which statements shall be based upon and in ac- 
cordance with the accounting rules and classifications pre- 
scribed for the Owner by the Commission and in force July 
-31, 1918, as from time to time amended. Upon such ac- 
counts there shall be credited any amounts then due and 
unpaid from the Postmaster General on account of the 
reserves provided for in paragraph (b) of Section 3, and 


the balance remaining shall be paid to the Postmaster Gen-. 


eral on or before the 15th day of the succeeding month. 
(e) The Owner shall not be required, in the first in- 
stance, to furnish for such additions not approved by the 
Owner. At the end of Federal control, the value of each 
addition not approved by the Owner, for the future use of 
the Owner, shall be appraised by the Commission and at 
the end of Federal control, but not prior thereto, the title 
to each of such additions shall pass to the Owner and the 
amount so determined to be its value shall be paid to the 
Postmaster General by the Owner in twenty (20) equal 
annual installments, payable, one at the expiration of one 
year after Federal control and one at the end of each year 
thereafter until all are paid, with interest from the date 
of the end of Federal control, at the rate of 


eee ee eeeeeee 


per cent ( %) per annum, payable annually upon all 
unpaid balances. 
Section 7. (a) The Postmaster-General shall pay to the 


Owner for each year and pro rata for each fractional part 
of a year during the period of federal control, an amount 
equal to the sum of the following four items: Item (1) 
the annual interest on all outstanding securities and ob- 
ligations of the Owner in the hands of the public; item 
(2) . Dollars; item (3) the annual charge for interest 
and dividends and other costs of securing necessary addi- 
tional capital for such expenditures as may be made at 
the request of the Postmaster-General; item (4) the an- 
nual charge for such interest and dividends as the Owner 
may be required to pay on new securities, obligations or 
share capital issued for the discharge, conversion or re- 
newal of present obligations, and for additional interest 
and charges to secure extensions of existing securities or 
obligations. 

Any securities or obligations issued by the Owner and 
purchased by and in the hands of Trustees shall be treated 
as outstanding in the hands of the public. 

It is hereby provided, however, the Owner shall not de- 
clare and pay to its stockholders any dividends in excess 
of .... per cent, annually, during the period of federal 
control. 

(b) The amounts provided for under subdivision (a) 
hereof shall be paid to the Owner in monthly instaliments 
on the last day of each calendar month during the period 
of Federal control, except that installments which have 
accrued prior to the acceptance of this proposal shall be 
payable at the date of such acceptance; such payments 
to the Owner to fully satisfy and discharge all claims of 
the Owner on account of the amounts so paid. 

Section 8. (a) All amounts received by the Postmaster- 
General under paragraph (a) of section 1 hereof, and all 
other amounts, whether received from the Owner in cash 
or collected or realized by him from prepayments and 
current operating assets belonging to the Owner or arising 
from telephone operations prior to midnight of July 31, 
1918, shall be credited by him to the Owner; and the 
Postmaster-General shall, to the extent of the cash so 
received or realized, pay and charge to the Owner all ex- 
penses arising out of its telephone operatidn prior to 
Aug. 1, 1918, and unless objected to by the Owner, may 
pay and charge to such Owner any of such expenses in 
excess of the cash so received or realized. Balances of 
the above accounts shall be struck monthly as of the last 
day of August, 1918, and as of the last day of each cal- 
endar month thereafter, within fifteen days, and the cash 
balance found on such adjustments to be due either party 
shall be then payable within five days. 

(b) Telephone operating expenses and rent deductions 
shall be allocated -with reference to the time when in- 
curred as between the periods prior and subsequent to 
midnight of July 31, 1918, and between the period of 
federal control and the period subsequent thereto, in each 
instance in accordance with the present established accrual 
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practices of the Owner; telephone operating revenues and 
rent revenues shall be allocated as between the periogs 
prior and subsequent to midnight. of July. 31, 1918, ang 
as between the period of federal control, and the perigg 
subsequent thereto, in each instance in accordance with 
the present established accrual practices of the Owner. 

(c) Items included in accounts (1) number 129, Prepaij 
Rents, (2) number 130, Prepaid Taxes, (3) number 131, 
Prepaid Insurances, (4) number 132, Prepaid Directory ky. 
penses, and (5) number 133, Other Prepayments, which are 
sub-accounts of account number 128, as prescribed by the 
Commission, shall be allocated as between the period 
prior and subsequent to midnight of July 31, 1918, an 
as between the period of federal control and the periog 
subsequent thereof, in each instance in accordance with 
the present established practices of the Owner. 

(d) There may be used for additions to the Owners 
property, approved by the Postmaster-General, any of the 
materials and supplies taken over under paragraph (b) 
of section 1 hereof, or purchased by him and held for use 
in connection with such property, in so far as in his judg. 
ment this may be done with due regard to his own re 
quirements. Materials and supplies so furnished shall be 
charged to the Owner at inventory prices in the case of 
those taken over and at cost in the case of those pur 
chased. 

(e) The Postmaster-General shall pay, or save the 
Owner harmless from, all expenses incident to or growing 


- out of the possession, operation and use of the property 


taken over during the period of federal control. He shall 
also pay or save the Owner harmless from all judgments 
or decrees that may be recovered or issued against, and 
all fines and penalties that may be imposed upon it by 
reason of any cause of action arising out of federal con 
trol or of anything done or omitted in the possession, op 
eration, use or control of its property during the period 
of federal control, except judgments or decrees founded 
on obligations of the Owner to the Postmaster-General or 
the United States. 

(f) The Postmaster-General shall save the Owner harm: 
less from any and all liability, loss or expense resulting 
from or incident to any claim made against it growing 
out of anything done or omitted during the period of fed- 
eral control in connection with or incident to operation or 
existing contract relating to operations, and shall do and 
perform so far as is requisite during the period of federal 
control for the protection of the Owner all and singular 
the things, of which he may have notice, necessary and 
appropriate to prevent, because of federal control or by 
reason of anything done or omitted thereunder, the ‘for 
feiture or loss by the Owner of any of its property, rights, 
erdinance rights or franchises, or of its connecting 0 
other contracts involving a facility of operation. The Post: 
master-General shall also save the Owner harmless from 
any and all claims for breach of covenant heretofore et: 
tered into by it or by any predecessor in title or interest 
in any mortgage or other instrument in respect of insur 
ance against losses by s 

Nothing in this or in the preceding paragraph shall be 
construed to be an assumption by the Postmaster General 
of, or to make him liable on, any obligation of the Owner 
to pay a debt secured by a mortgage. 


(g) In carrying out of the provisions of paragraph (a), 
(b) and (c) of this Section, the Postmaster General shall 
not settle any claim by or against the Owner against the 
objection in writing. of the president or any other duly 
authorized officer of the Owner. The conduct of all litige 
tion arising out of such disputed claims or out of oper 
tion prior to Federal control shall be in charge of the 
Owner’s legal force and the expense thereof shall be paid 
by the Owner, but the Postmaster General shall rendet 
to the Owner all reasonable assistance in the conduct of 
such litigation. 1 


(h) The Owner shall have the right at all reasonable 
times to inspect the books and accounts kept by the Post 
master General relating to the property of the Owner 
to the operation thereof, and the Postmaster General shall 
during the period of Federal control furnish to the Ownel 
periodically copies of operating reports relating to it 
property, and as soon as practicable after the end of eat! 
fiscal year, the statistical data for such year substantiallJ 
as heretofore compiled. 

(i) All payments to be made under this proposal whidl 
are not paid within five days after due shall draw 1 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 

» in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE T RAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager with industry or city 
pureau. Twenty years’ experience in technical traffic work, 
Interstate Commerce Commission practice. Author traffic 
pooks on Interstate Commerce Law. Now director in 
organization. Desire to make change because of war conditions. 
Will exchange best references. Address K. Z. 29, The Traffic 
World, Chicago . 


SALESMEN—Trafiic men or railroad solicitors to handle our 
loose leaf freight rate guide on full or part time. Hundreds of 
testimonials from traffic managers and other executives stating 
ours is the only freight rate solution. Traffic men now em- 
ployed, earning from $25 to $50 per week on their own time, 
through our liberal commission payments. All communications 
held strictly confidential. Give business reference when replying. 
Getzler’s Transportation Rates, Inc. (Established 1894), Roches- 
we N.Y. 


WANTED—Experienced freight rate man to audit freight bills 
in traffic department of well-known industrial concern in mid- 
de west which is doing considerable Government work at pres- 
ent. Also have need for stenographers with traffic experience. 
State age, experience and salary expected. Dayton, care of 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant traffic manager with large 
concern. Have had ten years’ experience handling carload 
traffic. care of The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TO LEASE. 
described in Boyd’s Circular 6-M. 
A. J. Jones, Traffic Manager, 11 


“‘Quebec,”’ 


Four tank cars, as 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 
Broadway, New York. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 


Headquarters—Tacoma Blidg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati ‘Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
. H. Chandler 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber ef 
Commerce. 
oy F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
. M. ee Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
“aa 7 
Assistant Secretary 


y 
5 North La. Salle Street. Chicago, Til. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic ef 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


+ se eeeccesccccececess Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh ........ Ra eceeeeeeeas ... Secretary-Treasurer 
E. Long TraffiC Manager 
All le, MAPLE relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffie 
Manager. General Offices. Lawrence Building. Sterling, 11. 
WANTED 
Cop ies of the February 9 and 23 and the March 
2, 1918, issues of The Traffic World. Will pay 50 
cents per copy for any or-all of the above. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 


418 South Market St., Chicago, III. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Ph: ne Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


wee 
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Your Prospective ' Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital oe oe es how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts — tices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
ance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profits. Submit yous literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gouid 


Mailing 
RsaestS St.Louis 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
1ew, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 14—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
9887—St. Louis Elect. Term. Ry. Co. et al. vs. C. C.C. & St. 
L. Ry. Co. et al. 
{0026—Armour & Co. vs. P. & S. W. 


E. et i. 
re Sub. No. 1—Swift & Co. et al. vs. E. P. & S. W. Co. 
et al. 


—_ a a No. 2—Wilson & Co. Inc. vs. E. P. & S. W. Co. 


10048~ Pneumatic Scales Corp., Ltd., vs. A. & R. R. R. Co. 
eta 
October 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10101—Hite & Rafelto vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 

10103—Steinhardt & Kelly vs. Erie R. R. Co. 

10134—Keystone Warehouse Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. 

10141—Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. 

October 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10150—James J. Redmond vs. Adams Express Co. 

10167—Sioux City Live Stock Exchange vs. Chicago & North- 
western Ry. Co. et al. 

ors" gaa Potato Traffic Assn. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
eta 

October 17—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

Valuation Docket No. 4—In the matter of ie woe of the 
property of the K. C. S. Ry. Co., Maywood & S. C. Ry. Co., 
~~ Val. BR. BB. Ce, Ark. Western Ry. oo By Smith 
& V. B. Ry. Co. of Tex. & Ft. S. Ry. Co., K. C & G. Ry. 
Co., K. C. S. & G. Term. Co., Port A. C. & D. — Glen’s 
Pool Tank Line. a 

October 22—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Petroleum interests. 
October 23—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Petroleum interests. 
October 24—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Rubber interests. 
October 25—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: - 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Furniture interests. 
October 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Furniture interests. 
October. 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Packers and poultry 
and dairy interests. 
November 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
9200—Railwav mai: pav. 
November 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Stove and range in- 
terests. 
November 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 

—e Classification case (miscellaneous 

ests). 
November 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
ee Classification case (miscellaneous inter- 
ests). 
November 7—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Disque: 

— Classification case (miscellaneous inter- 

ests). 
November 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case (miscellaneous 
ests). 
November 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 8834—Kettle River Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
* 9797—Robt. Abeles et al. vs. A. & W. et al. 
November 9—Washington, D. C.—Before Division IT: 
* 8182 et al.—Western cement rates. 
November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—For such interests as ~ 
may desire to be heard. 
(ee SR RT ELAR RNS SS A TEE SIL 2S ESTERS TCT LEE SIE ETI ILE ILO LOS TIS <I SARMEC TC L 


FOR SALE. 
Several cars of 6-in.x8-in.—8 ft. No. 1 standard Oak 
ties for immediate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwards- 
burg, Mich. 


inter- 


inter- 
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terest from the date of their maturity until paid at the 
a rer per cent per annum. 

Section 9. (a) At the end of the period of Federal con- 
trol all the property described in paragraph (a) of Sec- 
tion 1 hereof, and also all additions (including those made 
by consolidations and purchases) to the property of the 
Owner made during the period of Federal control out of 
unexpected reserves, out of the proceeds of securities, or 
otherwise, together with all repairs, renewals and replace- 
ments thereof, shall be returned to the Owner in a state 
of repair and in an operating condition equivalent to that 
of the Owner’s telephone system on July 31, 1918. 

(b) At the end of the period of Federal control the 
Postmaster General shall return to the Owner an equal 
quantity and quality of materials and supplies of equal 
relative usefulness to that of the materials and supplies 
which he received, and to the extent that the Postmaster 
General does not return such materials and supplies he 
shall account to the Owner for the same at prices pre- 
vailing at the end of the period of Federal control. To 
the extent that the Owner may then receive materials 
and supplies in excess of those delivered by it to the 
Postmaster General, it shall account for the same at the 
prices prevailing at the end of the period of Federal con- 
trol, and the balance shall be adjusted in cash. 

Section 10. (a) At the end of the period of Federal con- 
trol there shall be paid to the Owner an amount of money 
equal to the cash working capital without interest re- 
ceived by the Postmaster General from the Owner, and 
also an amount equal to any other cash and special de- 
posits received by him from the Owner at the beginning 
of the period of Federal control and not theretofore ac- 
counted for by him, together with any unpaid interest 
which may have accrued upon the said other cash and 
deposits under this proposal. There shall be paid to the 
Owner any funds created under the provisions of this 
agreement, except to the extent that such funds may have 
been properly used under this proposal. 

Section 11. (a) In this proposal, the words ‘Postmas- 
ter General” are used to designate Albert S. Burleson, or 
such other person as the President may from time to time 
appoint to exercise the powers conferred on him by law 
with reference to Federal control; the word “Commission” 
is used to designate the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
the word “additions” as used herein shall be understood to 
mean additions, betterments or replacements as defined by 
the Commission’s System of Accounts (including extensions 
and improvements made through consolidations and pur- 
chases), the net cost of which, under such system of ac- 
counts, is properly chargeable to fixed capital, that is to 
say, accounts. 

No. T00—Fixed Capital installed prior to January 1, 1913. 

No. 101—Fixed Capital installed since December 31, 1912. 

No. 104—Construction work in progress. 

(b) Wherever reference is made herein to the System 
of Accounts of the Commission, it shall be understood to 
mean the uniform System of Accounts and Rules for Class 
A Telephone Companies prescribed by the Commission as 
such system existed at midnight July 31, 1918. 

(c) Any patents or licenses thereof owned or con- 
trolled by the Owner may be used by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral without charge by the Owner during the period of Fed- 
eral control, but the right to such use shall not extend 
beyond said period, nor shall the use of patented devices 
owned by other individuals or companies be construed to 
confer any right upon the owner herein to use or to con- 
trol the use of such devices subsequent to the termination 
of Federal control; nor shall the use during the period 
of Federal control of patented devices covered by patents 
of the owner on property other than that of the Owner 
be construed to confer the right to continue such use after 
the termination of such period. 


(d) This proposal, if accepted by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, shall be effective on and from midnight, July 31, 1918. 


TELEPHONE REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A summary issued by the Commission October 7 of the 
results of operations in June for the principal telephone 
companies shows an increase in the number of telephone 
stations from 7,579,469 to 7,910,717; an increase in the 
operating revenue from $26,729,171 to $28,155,589; expenses 
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from $18,168,575 to $19,789,235, and a decrease in the Oper. 
ating income from $6,806,214 to $6,370,381. 

For the six months ending with June the revenues jp. 
creased from $156,112,552 to $166,409,882; expenses frop 
$104,687,775 to $115,194,928, and operating income ¢e 
creased from $41,105,631 to $39,083,278. 


QUESTIONS OF SERVICE 


Regional Director Bush, in an order to roads in his juris. 
diction, quotes the following letter received from Directo; 
Gray, Division of Operation: 

“In order to centralize the work under one responsible 
head,. it has been arranged that questions of service ani 
complaints in connection therewith, particularly as regards 
the movement of live stock, perishable and other freight 
requiring special attention, will be handled through the 
Car Service Section. 

“All such questions coming through the United States 
Railroad Administration at Washington will be referred to 
the Car Service Section for handling with the regional 
directors in the territories involved. 

“The .Car Service Section should be kept informed re 
garding any instructions that may be issued to the roads 
in your respective regions affecting changes in service, 
icing instructions, etc. It is also important that they be 
kept informed of special meetings to be held where ques. 
tions of schedules are to be discussed so that they may 
send representatives to participate in such meetings if 
desirable.” 





DIVISIONS OF JOINT RATES. 


A. C. Johnson, chairman of the Western Freight Trafic 
Committee, in circular No. 37 to chairmen of district con- 
mittees and freight traffic officers of carriers under federal 
control in western territory, says: 

“Please be referred to circular No. 31, dated September 
3, and cancel instructions contained therein. All ques 
tions involving relations with non-controlled short lines 
have been referred to the various regional directors for 
handling. You are, therefore, instructed that all questions 
of divisions between controlled and non-controlled lines 
should be referred by you direct to the traffic assistant 
of the regional director having jurisdiction over the ter 
ritory in which the non-controlled line is located.” 


LOADING OF COAL 


A report was made to the Director-General, October 3, 
by the Car Service Section of the Railroad Administration 
on the quantity of coal of all kinds loaded by roads for 
week ended September 21, 1918, as compared with the 
same period of 1917. A summary of the report follows: 





1918 1917 

TOGGE CATS DIRMMAIMOGE oiocccicckiccccsceccscies 219,925 182,565 
"TOCA GAPE GMERTACIES 6 oe ccccccccsccteeseces 36,859 37,2 
EE RD nsivsis Onan gissae55.0evanesewnen ,05 3,373 
Grand total cars all coal..............06- 260,840 223,238 


A summary of reports for the week ended September 28, 
1918, based on actual reports from most roads, but with 
the results of some roads estimated, follows: 





1918 1917 

Total care bituminous .....2.....00ceccesee 226,238 191,18 
TOTOl COLE BUTMPEENS. 2.ncscccccscsccsccccsss 40,524 42,008 
ONE GAGE IES | 6ibisnickincccetscescneseennes 4,016 3,641 
Grand total cars all coal..............08 270,778 236,840 


Increase of 1918 up to and including week ending Se? 
tember 28, over same period of 1917, 641,761 cars. 


STOCK CAR LOADING 


Regional Director Aishton, October 5, ordered that, & 
fective immediately and continuing until November }} 
stock cars must not be loaded with commodities othe 
than live stock, live poultry or perishable freight. Av’ 
road having a surplus of either single or double deck 
stock cars under this regulation is ordered to repot 
same by wire for disposition. 


On October 8 the Commission modified its order of Jul 
1 in case 8480, the Macey Co. et al. vs. P. M. R. R. © 
et al., so as to make it become effective November Jo 
instead of October 15. 
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The Electric Commercial 


Vehicle 


ND 


The Industrial Truck 


and Tractor 


save money, save time, facilitate the hand- 
ling of more material and release men for 
more important work. 


“Exide” Batteries 


have established a standard of storage battery depen4- 
ability for these labor-saving transportation units. 
They insure the greatest efficiency and economy in 
their operation. Heavy loads, difficult grades and the 
jarring and straining associated with this service make 
severe demands upon the battery. The “£xtde,’’ 
however, is more than equal to the job. 


Specify the “Zxide’’ battery, the “Giant that 
lives in a Box.’’ We have a special type for your 
particular need. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
1888 | PHILADELPHIA,PA. 1918 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in America 


New York Boston Washington Minneapolis Denver Detroit 
San Francisco Kansas City Chicago "Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester Toronte 


L. E. STANTON D. T. BERRY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Export Warehousing Insurance 


Space, Rates and Ocean Bills Lading procured 
to China, Japan, Russia, Phillippines, Straits 
Settlements, India, Hawaii, Central and South 
America. All Trans-Pacific Ports. Best Bank- 
ing and other references. Vast experience in 
Transportation. 


STANTON & BERRY 


461 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


THE TRAFFIC 


ASSOCIATED 
TERMINALS CO. 


Terminals Located at 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
SAN FRANCISCO, 324 Sansome St. 


SEATTLE 


808 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
647 Marquette Bldg. 
P. O. Box 72 

71 Broadway 


SEATTLE, 
CHICAGO, 
SACRAMENTO, 
NEW YORK 


BOOKINGS MADE TO ALL FOREIGN POINTS 
VIA PORTS OF SEATTLE AND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


We perform every necessary terminals 
service for shippers at ports of 
Seattle and San Francisco 


General Storage Public Weighing 
Customs Clearances and Entries . 
Preparing and Securing Bills of Lading 


Securing Permits and Licenses 


Blackmond’s Freight Rate Guide 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Telephone Harrison 2481 
Is the only Guide which includes the 


25% Increase 


ACCURATE HANDY 
ALPHABETICAL POCKET SIZE 


LOOSE LEAF SIMPLE 


Price including changes in rates 
$7.50 per Year for Single Copies 


CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


- GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 

b Facuat First Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 

- THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 
» K. LOWELL, Third Vice-President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 
90 bee Street, New York. 

. HERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 
S. Whitney, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York. 
. NATHAN, Freight and Traffic Manager, s West Street. New York 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


5. .. a Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, 
ew 
4. cooKMAN. BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 


T. W. MALEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
Cc. W. KELLY, Assistant Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
J. P. CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 


HOMAS KEARNY, auunis Solicitor, 90 West Street, New York. 
“este FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 


The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., 


to interior ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 


is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined 


This company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by 


this railroad offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. 
enterprises are invited to correspond ~ith Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. 


be pr zomptly furnished. 
Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 


Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 
Maps and full information concerning available property will 


\.ighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


Exceptional on for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 


S—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania i.e via float at Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. R. R. to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington 


ONNECTIO 
With the Western Maryland via float to Wagner’s Point, C. 


R. R. to Curtis Bay. 


With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall Branch at Wagner’s Point. 


& Cc. B. 
Tough connections via these routes to all points East, West, North and South. Industries located on our line have the advantage of flat Baltimore rate 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable. Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


rerwaraing ‘The J. H. W. Steele Co. ine. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 


New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent on shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a special ‘Pally gates deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable — for rent. 

INSURANCE nam 00 a 18 CENTS 24-CAR SWITCH 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS ‘A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a “wy. ¢ Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKL AND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 


bao Mall dR Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 
LAWRENCE ; WAREHOUSE @ 


Yarehouses and Dox 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1088 South Canali Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoead Distributors 


= 
RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4 CO. 1131 EAST 77TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Ceatral ed Dock : (100° sa 400’) 


Grand Crossing, 
L GC o¢ Nickel Plate Delivery Belt Ry. of Chgo. or See Baty 
Ample Private Car Switch ‘and Lake Michigan Dock Faciliti 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
i Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
reproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 

Sg paamenawes Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
ptorshandiae in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
d goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
en Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 


Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sépony EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


~ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca. e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
8. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO joc soir Fost cod West 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high go rates means greater difference between carload 
and less carload rates than heretofore. 


smaions your, mixed carlot North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight. 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffie and Transportation Depts. 
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CGsBBO SHIPPING DECKS, RACKS and FRAMES 


Designed by Engineers PATENTED STEEI 


Reduce Your Shipping Costs 


Automobiles 
()« Saved Trucks © 
Tractors 


Use hundred times—collapsible—returnable—adapted to any 
Commodity requiring lading, or decking such as machinery, tiling, 
crushable commodities like fruits—live stock double decked. 


Where quantities of the same products move continuously 
CARBO STEEL DECKS or RACKS will make money for you. 


Don’t be a slacker—ship full carloads. 
The CARBO SYSTEM will make you a patriot. 





Saving 35 freight 

cars, saves a locomo- 

_ tive, the man power, 

the coal and steel and 

Pershing can tell you 
the rest.— 


So can Mr. McAdoo. 


For Box Car, Gondola or Flat Car Loading 


Carload minimums are constantly being raised, particularly under 
governmental control, on the theory that it is not square to give the 
shipper of one commodity a better rate than another who uses the 
same equipment. 


Compulsory full car loading or an early revision of all rates is 
sure to follow. It will harm no one, but on the contrary, will benefit 
all. Half your cars and help to half the freight rate. 


Full capacity—full speed—that’s transportation. 


Let us see if the CARBO SYSTEM won’t help you. Send us 
your problems. 


CARBO STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Morgan Park Sta., Chicago 
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